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The Child and the Book* 


Sarah C. N. Bogle, assistant secretary, A. L. A., Chicago. 


We are all spending much of our 
time, thought and energy in efforts to 
spread the gospel of reading, in urging 
more books in the library, in the home 
and in the school; in a word so to sur- 
round the child of today with books 
that reading for pleasure and profit 
may become a matter of course to 
him; that not only will he read 
but that he will like to read and that he 
will read with pleasure those books 
which will profit him. On the achieve- 
ment of our purpose depends the read- 
ing of citizens of the future and on 
their reading depends to a great extent 
the future of our nation. Are we ac- 
complishing the thing we have set out 
to do? Are we? In the light of Mr 
Melcher’s optimistic statements this 
morning I would say “yes,” for Mr Mel- 
cher’s optimism is that nice and safe kind 
which is founded on the sure knowledge 
of facts. Does general observation con- 
firm the optimistic viewpoint? One 
can but question when incidents like 
the following occur. 

The other day a boy probably 11 
years old stood directly in front of me 
in a crowded street car utterly oblivi- 
ous of all that was going on around 
him. He-was swaying about, keeping 
balanced with difficulty, but with eyes 
glued to one of the dirtiest books 
imaginable. His difficulties were en- 
hanced by the loosened leaves of the 
book which threatened to scatter with 
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each jolt of the car. A stolen glance 
showed the book which held him en- 
thralled to be “Bobby Blake at Rock- 
bridge School.” The trite inquiry, “Is 
it a good book?” brought an emphatic 
but shy “You bet.” “What is it 
about?” “Oh, real fellows, not stiffs, 
somethin’ -doin’ every minute. Aint 
nothin’ that they can’t put over.” The 
boy looked well nourished and well 
cared for in every way. His material 
wants had evidently received careful 
attention. Why should he be devel- 
oped physically to the best advantage 
and his mental development not be 
given at least equal thought? Bobby 
Blake may not be viscous or harmful, 
or may not hurt, but why shouldn’t the 
boy be given some of the really worth 
while books “which he will like just 
as well and which will give him some- 
thing to grow on”? Why shouldn’t he 
have offered him as his heroes, for 
heroes he will have, some of those out- 
standing figures from the literature of 
all time or from the romances of the 
lives of men like Lincoln or Lafayette 
or Edison rather than in the cheap tales 
whose hero’s chief claims to greatness, 
in one volume at least, consisted in de- 
tecting two automobile thieves who are 
conveniently identified by being con- 
spicuous, one from his badly crossed 
eyes and the other from a spectacularly 
placed scar on his neck? As further 
proof that the hero of the book is en- 
titled to the place which he holds he is 
made to recognize, immediately upon 
seeing the thieves, the resemblance of 
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one of them to the bad boy of the 
school to whom he is so infinitely su- 
perior. Said boy is sent for and upon 
his arrival he and thief both start 
openly “in a well concealed manner” 
and after denying all knowledge of 
each other, stand convicted when 
proven to be uncle and nephew. 

After a boy has read this sort of 
thing and gone with Bobby Blake to 
Bass Cove, to Snowtop Camp, on a 
cruise, on a ranch, on an automobile 
tour and with his school chums to all 
the other places which they have 
doubtless visited since the United 
States catalog was published in 1917, 
will he care for those real people and 
true ideals which company with better 
books could bring? You know the 
answer, we all know it. 

It is books—but not just books—al- 
tho that is part of it, but good books, 
more good books and more and even 
better methods of contact between 
children and books. 

But it is not enough, to know the an- 
swer ourselves—we as librarians must 
make the answer known far and wide. 
And until we do we are not using our 
God-given opportunity nor meeting the 
responsibility we have assumed. Of 
course in the final analysis all citizens 
share in this responsibility as far as 
adequate library support and resultant 
adequate library facilities are con- 
cerned. It is the duty of every one of 
us to do what we can to make our citi- 
zens willing and even anxious to pro- 
vide for the children of our commu- 
nities such books as will help them to 
be better—better boys, better girls, 
better men, better women—in a word, 
to become in their turn better and ever 
more intelligent citizens of America. 

Why should we, any of us, dwell at 
length on children’s reading at this 
particular time? Are there not more 
important things with which to con- 
cern ourselves? Unemployment? Ja- 
pan’s absorption of Siberia? Industrial 
hygiene? Medical research? Tax re- 
vision? Centralization or decentraliza- 
tion in Education? Rise and fall of 


nations? Yes—all important in the ex- 
treme and demanding our attention 
and receiving it, but should not the 
following statement from one of our 
well known morning papers be a mat- 
ter of at least equal concern to all of 
us and particularly to those of us who 
work directly with children: 


Growth of child crime receives U. S. atten- 
tion 

Washington, D. C., Oct. 9—Child crime is 
now engaging the attention of officials of the 
department of labor and other agencies of the 
government. 

Juvenile courts in all big cities are crowded 
with offenders. In several cities additional 
judges have been assigned to juvenile courts 
to clean up the dockets. Reformatories, deten- 
tion homes, and houses of refuge to which 
police send boys and girls of tennder age to 
await court action are crowded in all sections 
of the country. 

Attorney General Daugherty has given the 
problem much consideration. In a memoran- 
dum to President Harding, Mr Daugherty 
suggested the establishment of federal camps 
for the training of boy offenders. 

The citizenship branches of the interior 
and labor departments are also studying the 
problem with a view to making recommenda- 
tions for reform and training of youthful law- 
breakers. On the possibility of diminishing 
child crime through the country depends in 
great measure the nation’s future standard of 
citizenship, officials say. 

Attorney General Daugherty recommended 
to the President that the government convert 
into reformatory training camps some of the 
army cantonments. He planned to train there 
the youthful offenders in craftsmanship of 
various kinds and the value of clean and up- 
right living. Under the present system of 
sending them to penitentiaries and so-called 
reformatories little real reform jis accom- 
plished, according to the attorney general, who 
believes many youths finish serving their 
sentences with a bitter hatred of society which 
stamped them as criminals, 


But what has this to do with 
the child and the book? Now while 
reading may be only one of the 
many influences which environ a child 
it “is an influence powerful to cre- 
ate thought and character” and it is 
one which permeates all the other in- 
fluences. Therefore, if the above state- 
ment from Washington is true (and 
can we doubt it?), our duty is clear— 
the influence of good reading must be 
brought to bear upon the children of 
America so that clean thought and 
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strong character may result for the 
youth of our country. 

“ The home, the school, the library 
should form a triple alliance which 
would make juvenile crime a diminish- 
ing feature in our national life. 

The home offers the natural contact 
or environment into which the child is 
born, the school the enforced contact 
or the environment required by a pa- 
ternal government, and the library the 
voluntary contact or the environment 
chosen by the child during his free 
hours. In all three contacts books 
have their important connection. In 
the home we look to the mother to 
guide the reading of her children but 
now-a-days “of making of books there 
is no end,” and often the busy mother 
hasn’t time to discriminate and choose 
for her children, even if she knows how 
and what to choose. Think too of the 
hundreds of thousands of mothers who 
maybe cannot read or don’t want to 
read or who are absolutely unable even 
to comprehend what a book means 
to a child. In such cases the respon- 


sibility must be shared by school and 


library alike. When a child comes 
from a home where there is such a 
mother fortunate indeed is he if thru 
the school or the library he is given 
the “sure freedom of literature.” If not 
so fortunate then the mediocre, the 
harmful, the viscous inevitably come 
his way and he is soon mentally vitiat- 
ed by the sensational, and frequently 
by the unclean. Have you ever looked 
carefully over the “paper backs” and 
magazines in some of the shops in 
rough neighborhoods where boys con- 
gregate? If so you will not wonder 
that the growth of child crime is a 
cause of “grave official concern” and is 
receiving the attention of our highest 
government officials. 

What is more important than the fact 
that child crime demands the attention 
of our government or more significant 
to the welfare of our nation than the 
attention being given to its mitigation 
by our highest federal authorities. 

The problem can not be solved by 
our federal authorities alone, or by any 
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individual or group of individuals, but 
if reading can do all that we believe it 
can, this group has a valuable contribu- 
tion to make to the solution of the 
problem. 

Of course many a child has the ad- 
vantage of well selected book collec- 
tions but too frequently the books ac- 
cessible to him are the result of chance 
and not of careful selection; gifts they 
may be, of haphazard purchase. 
While the best gift is a book the best 
book is not always the gift. 

Recent observation in book depart- 
ments and shops is convincing in its 
evidence that more than half the 
throngs of purchasers of children’s 
books go to buy with no idea of what 
they want. Usually they seem to be 
reasonably sure of the price they want 
to pay, of the approximate age of the 
child, and whether it is a boy or girl, 
altho one donor who was going to visit 
a married friend and was assembling 
gifts for the family was overheard to 
say to a companion who was helping 
in the arduous task, “Say—is Tom’s 
kid a boy or a girl?” then to the at- 
tentive intelligent saleswoman, “Give 
me two books that either a boy or a 
girl would like, say about eight years 
old, no maybe ten or eleven, anyhow 
something up-to-date, plenty of pic- 
tures and not to cost more than five 
dollars for two. Get me?” “Oh yes, I 
don’t want ’em too heavy, I’ve got to 
carry them.” My respect for the sales- 
woman was great when I saw that 
“Tom’s kid” was to have for his, or 
her, very own “The Arabian Nights” 
and Lofting’s “Story of Doctor Doo- 
little.” 

It is encouraging to note that one 
of the largest book departments in this 
country, and one which is trying to ob- 
serve proper standards, during recent 
dull times kept up its quota of book 
sales when all but one other depart- 
ment fell behind. People will read—but 
what? Who shall decide? 

In school children learn to read, but 
do they learn to love to read? 

Some time ago at one of the educa- 
tional meetings the library secretary of 
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the State Board of Education of Utah 
spoke on the subject of codperation be- 
tween the public schools and the public 
library and in answer to his own ques- 
tion: “How can we best establish the 
connection between the two _ institu- 
tions?” he said, “the first thing neces- 
sary is to make the school people face 
the problem squarely. They have 
never yet done so. Teachers must be 
brought to realize that their duty is 
not half done when they have merely 
taught the child how to read. It is their 
business to train in him a discriminating 
love of good books. No teacher should 
be permitted to teach till she has taken 
a course that gives her such an ac- 
quaintance with children’s books as 


will enable her to direct wisely the’ 


reading habits of her pupils.” Poor 
busy teacher—and yet is all this too 
much to expect of these to whom we 
entrust our children during so much 
of their character-forming period. With 
the attitude of many of the English 
teachers and with the rapid growth of 
all types of school libraries one can but 
believe that we are not expecting too 
much. 

In the library are we remembering 
in our rush and hurry and anxiety 
about detail, that speaking in general, 
books given to children should be 
books which are part of a real litera- 
ture, books brought into being thru the 
art of the creator and therefore in- 
spired. Of course it may be that in 
our dread of sensationalism we some- 
times go to the opposite extreme 
and give books whose very insipidity 
is destructive to children, to emotions 
and to imagination. If we are wise, 
however, we will try to provide for 
boys and girls some stories which 
the more than the mere common- 
place of ordinary American children. 
We need not accept books full of 
slangy conversation or illiterate 
provincialisms. Insistence of the pur- 
ity of the English employed in chil- 
dren’s books might do much to pro- 
mote the appreciation of the marvelous 
power and beauty of language. In- 
stead of the Bobby Blake series, for in- 
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stance, we can bring to our boys stories 
from the Norse sagas, from the legends 
of King Arthur, from the Illiad or 
Odessey, stories from Cuchulinn, the 
chief warrior in the older sycle of Ire- 
land of Rustum, whose deeds are sung 
by the Persian poets, or even of Robin 
Hood, that prince of outlaws,‘“‘who stole 
from no poor man.” Careers of danger 
and daring, life stories of great gener- 
als, inventors, statesmen are satisfying 
and not destroying. 

How many of us have been helped in 
forming our ideals, in creating our de- 
veloping experiences by the books we 
have read? You know and I know how 
“many a youthful and enthusiastic soul 
dreams on going on a pilgrimage thru 
the scenes which some great author 
has made a land of enchantment for 
him. And if this has been our own 
experience, why should we not do all 
in our power to take to “Foreign lands 
where wonders are” the child who is 
now finding his developing experiences ? 

We hear that “more and better serv- 
ice along old lines rather than old serv- 
ice along many lines is what is now 
asked of the modern public library. 
The high power machine, well-oiled 
and driven by a well-trained hand and 
discerning eye, which turns out the 
best product with the least waste is 
the only one tolerated today.” This in- 
terpreted in terms of library work 
means an organization so definite and 
practical that it shall give freedom for 
variations in method to meet every 
legitimate call, skilled service in book 
selection, and perfection in methods of 
directing children’s reading. 

_Children are a special class with spe- 
cial needs and the public library has a 
special responsibility toward them and 
the books they read. Now is not the 
time to be passive in accepting this. 
responsibility, but to be active, even 
aggressive in order that good reading 
may be encouraged and that not alone 
books—but good books—may be easily 
available to all children. More books 
in the home, in the school, in the li- 
brary. More and better books every- 
where! 
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What Is a Children’s Librarian? 


Alice I. Hazeltine, supervisor of children’s work, St. Louis public library 


Is the genus children’s librarian be- 
coming extinct, and are those of us 
who are at work merely relics of a by- 
gone day, or may those who seek her, 
find her, and in seeking gain new cour- 


age and new hope that her tribe may. 


increase? This is a concern of the 
whole library profession, for library 
work with children cannot be fenced in 
and kept as a thing apart any more 
successfully than any sort of work with 
children. The home, the church, the 
school, the library, represent the inter- 
ests of the family as a whole. 

Collectively, if not individually, the 
children’s librarian is scarcely more 
than 25 or 30 years of age, and is consid- 
ered by some investigators alarmed by the 
inroads of matrimony to be even younger. 
It was only in the middle nineties that li- 
braries began to organize work with 
children and only 20 years ago that a 
vision of what children’s librarianship 
might become led to the establishment 
of a school where special training 
might be secured. The children’s li- 
brarian has been in the world alto- 
gether too short a time to disappear. 
Such is not Nature’s method. 

What is a children’s librarian? <A 
children’s librarian is any librarian who 
believes that work with children is 
worth while. Here is the statement of 
the Wisconsin library commission, as 
printed on the front page of the June, 
1921, Wisconsin Bulletin: 

No other part of your library work is more 
productive of returns than your work for 
the children. No other investment will so 
extend your service to the home and into the 
years to come. For many children only the 
public library can introduce them to the best 
in literature, only books and the love of good 
reading, early instilled and long fostered, can 
counteract some of the weakening influences 
of the times. 

A children’s librarian is, first of all, 
a librarian whose vision of library 
work with children as an integral part 
of library work as a whole and as an 
educational movement is clear and 
compelling. It is largely a question of 
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seeing. A “far sight” of problems 
close at hand transforms a worker into 
a real children’s librarian. 

What is a children’s librarian? A 
children’s librarian is a librarian who 
can see thru and beyond the every-day 
annoyances of shuffling feet, hands 
none too clean, some noise, some mis- 
chief, and can visualize the meaning of 
the open library and the open book, as 
every child enters the door to find for 
himself hidden treasure, to embark on 
his own voyage of discovery. 

What is a children’s librarian? One 
interest in children is warm, 
human, and permanent, one who can 
meet them naturally, with neither con- 
descension nor patronage, yet with the 
authority to win from them respect. 
One of my staff suggests that to a 
child, a children’s librarian is someone 
who is willing to listen to him and to 
help him find what he wants, while the 
others simply tell him to “Go into the 
children’s room,” “Do not stay in the 
stacks,” “Move away from the desk.” 
There are libraries in which all mem- 
bers of the staff qualify according to 
this test. Not that the child would 
recognize his friend in the library by 
our accustomed name. To him, whether 
he lives East or West, she is the “li- 
brary teacher.” He gives to his friend 
the title we have not claimed. 

A children’s librarian has a sense of 
proportion. She views the library as 
a whole, and does not desire the devel- 
opment of one department at the ex- 
pense of another. She shares in what- 
ever the library undertakes. 

A children’s librarian is interested 
in all work with children. She is in 
close touch with the schools of her 
community and is conversant with the 
general educational tendencies of the 
day. She also knows well the work of. 
Sunday schools, of Boy Scout patrols, 
of the Junior Red Cross, and of any 
and all organizations represented in 
her community. She is acquainted with 
settlement workers, with probation of- 
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ficers, and with all leaders of boys and 
girls. 

A children’s librarian has the profes- 
sional spirit. She is a member of the 
American Library Association and 
therefore of the children’s librarians 
section. She also supports her state 
association. She reads the library pe- 
riodicals, so that she is familiar with 
events in the library world, especially 
with those in her chosen field. She 
studies, and sometimes copies, what 
others are doing, but she also initiates 
plans of her own. 

A children’s librarian is sincerely in- 
terested in children’s literature. Now 
and then we hear that we children’s 
librarians are narrow, that we are in a 
rut, that our constant reading of so- 
called “juvenile literature” is having a 
deplorable effect on us. It is easy to 
fall into a rut. Perhaps some of us 
have done so. It is easier to notice that 
others have fallen in. Have you ever 


looked over a rut’s edge with a feeling 
of pity for the unfortunates below, only 
to view your own face as in a mirror? 


A good way to avoid ruts is to travel 
on well-made roads, even to make 
them for ourselves. Road-building is 
more satisfying than climbing out of 
ruts, and is of help to others, too. It 
demands a survey of the route, applica- 
tion of technical knowledge in over- 
coming difficulties of construction and 
a vision of the part the road will play 
in the lives of human beings. A chil- 
dren’s librarian has the constructive 
instinct. 

Therefore, she plans her reading on 
broad lines. First and last, she reads 
for pleasure, for pure enjoyment. That 
is one of the things she wants to make 
it possible for others to do. She knows 
at least a few of the noteworthy books 
of each year. She keeps herself in- 
formed of the affairs of the world. She 
reads the literature of education—not 
only books, but articles appearing in 
both educational and general periodi- 
cals. She does this not only that she 
may appreciate what the schools of 
America are attempting and are doing, 
but that she may relate her own work 


‘things too close at hand. 
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to the educational movement as a 
whole. She takes pleasure in her own 
professional literature. She may choose 
a subject which has no connection with 
her profession, and may make herself 
familiar with it and with its literature, 
in this and in her pleasure reading find- 
ing an escape from the pressure of 
She reads 
books, magazines, newspapers. Her 
reading interests are wide. She values 
the possession of a _ discriminating 
taste. 

This does not preclude a genuine in- 
terest in books for children. Indeed, _ 
without it, a children’s librarian is un- 
able to distinguish the book of real 
merit from the mediocre volume. With 
it, she need not fear the “rut” of 
juvenile literature. The best books for 
children are nearly all for children of 
all ages, little and big, and are satisfy- 
ing to the lover of literature. The 
children’s librarian knows these best 
books, and by reading them, gains plea- 
sure for herself and the ability to in- 
troduce them to children intelligently. 
Sidney Lanier’s edition of the Malory 
text illustrated by Wyeth and pub- 
lished as the Boy’s King Arthur, and 
Howard Pyle’s marvelous story of the 
days of chivalry, Men of iron, are, for 
example, only to be found on the broad 
highway. Only little, insignificant, thin 
books slip into ruts. 

Reading of the best books for chil- 
dren helps the children’s librarian to 
keep her standards high. It cannot be 
done by the reading of popular fiction 
and new “juveniles.” A working 
knowledge of the merely useful books 
is more easily secured, but does not 
take the place of a real appreciation of 
those of more permanent value. 

The children’s librarian studies her 
collection of children’s books. She is 
not afraid to “weed.” She accepts gifts 
of books with the provision that she 
may dispose of them as the library may 
deem best. She is careful not to re- 
place books which are merely “harm- 
less,” for she looks upon them as weeds 
which choke out things of real worth. 
She builds her book collection thought- 
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fully and steadily, even if slowly, so 
that each year she is satisfied that it 
is better rounded 

She considers, first of all, books of 
enduring worth without which no chil- 
dren’s room is well furnished. She 
then adds readable titles for boys and 
girls which have positive rather than 
negative value, studying the reading 
interests of her constituents, trying to 
satisfy them and at the same time to 
develop a wider reading taste. She 
buys .books for the littlest children, 
avoiding the trivial, and emphasizing 
those written with’the simplicity which 
marks true art. She buys imaginative 
literature of the highest quality, both 
folk tale and modern wonder story. 
She searches for a variety of settings 
in buying fiction for older boys and 
girls. She thus arranges, for instance, 
a gallery of pictures of home life in 
various parts of our own country and 
in other lands. She offers to children 
stories of school life, of pioneer days, 


of Indian life, of Western exploration, - 


stories which illumine the pages of his- 
tory. She turns aside from the product 
of the fiction factory. She realizes the 
dreariness of most of the series of 
books and refuses to waste money 
upon them or to permit them to stand 
upon her shelves. She offers alluringly 
the artistic tale instead of the machine- 
made narrative. 

She remembers the affection of little 
children for Mother Goose and the sim- 
plest of verse, and invites a continu- 
ance of interest in rhythmic beauty by 
making available volumes of great 
poetry which children may enjoy, as 
well as some of the best verse written 
especially for them. Burton Steven- 
son’s Home book of verse for young 
folks and Walter de la Mare’s Peacock 
pie are noteworthy examples of the two 
types. 

She is careful to buy books about 
America for children of all ages, using 
a few textbooks, but preferring for li- 
brary usage those which present our 
country’s story in fascinating narrative 
and picturesque description. She scru- 
tinizes thoughtfully fiction relating to 
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United States history, rejecting books 
in which she finds the treatment to be 
sensational and disproportionate. 

She takes pleasure in the compara- 
tive wealth of biography written for 
children. Boys and girls read eagerly 
about our country’s heroes. The chil- 
dren’s librarian interests them also in 
an acquaintance with great characters 
of all time, aiding thus in building a 
barrier against that provincialism of 
which we, as Americans, are accused. 
Perhaps no other class of books offers 
such an opportunity to implant in chil- 
dren’s minds the idea of world citizen- 
ship. America and America’s children 
need now more than ever to know the 
great law-givers, the great statesmen, 
the great-hearted lovers of mankind 
whose high hopes and lofty endeavors 
have placed them upon the world’s 
Roll of honor. Law, loyalty, devotion, 
sacrifice, are written large in the lives 
of men whose deeds live after them and 
whose influence can be felt between the 
covers of many a book. 

The children’s librarian is also of a 
practical turn of mind. She helps boys 
who want to know the A B C of elec- 
tricity and how to build model aero- 
planes to find simple, yet accurate 
books on these subjects. In fact, the 
literature of information is selected by 
her with the greatest care, and books no 
longer useful are ruthlessly discarded. If 
she is an expert in choosing scientific 
books for children she may work indepen- 
dently, but if not, she will be happy to 
find such an authoritative list as that 
published in the Pratt Institute Free 
Library Quarterly Booklist, Summer, 
1921. This is a “Selection of books in 
gentral science for young people” and 
others young in scientific knowledge. 

As she thus studies the natural and 
varied reading tastes of boys and girls, 
plans to satisfy them and to utilize the 
power of attraction of new and alluring 
types of reading, she asks herself, How 
shall I know what books to buy? 

The children’s librarian who is not 
able to examine new titles before pur- 
chase will consult the best catalogs and 
lists, balancing one against the other, 
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and determining wisely how to spend 
the money at her disposal. 

She will, for instance, keep on her 
desk a copy of Fay and Eaton’s Use of 
books and libraries. She will study 
this for its presentation of the prin- 
ciples of book selection as well as for 
its discussion of types of books, and 
she will find much help in its lists of 
suggested titles. The Purchase list of 
books for boys and girls published by 
Miss Berha Mahony, director of the 
Bookshop for boys and girls in the 
\Wcmen’s Educational and Industrial 
Union of Boston, will also be of real 
help to her. Miss Effie L. Power’s 
Lists of stories and programs for story 
hours will indicate to her not only best 
stories to tell to children of different 
ages but best books of folk-lore and 
best versions of epic and hero tales. 
This is published by the H. W. Wilson 
Company, from whom may also be se- 
cured two discriminating lists com- 
piled by the Cleveland public library: 
Seventy-five books of adventure and 
Eighty tales of valor and romance. The 
St. Louis public library list of Books 
for older girls, compiled by Miss 
Power, is of similar high standard. 

This is enough for a children’s li- 
brarian to begin with. Current publi- 
cations for children are not so impor- 
tant as new books for adults, and the 
children’s librarian will make haste 
slowly in buying them. She will study 
the list of children’s books for small li- 
braries as given in The Booklist, to which 
it is taken for granted she is a subscriber. 
If possible, she will compare this short 
list for small libraries with the entries 
of children’s books in the Bulletins of 
such institutions as the Carnegie li- 
brary of Pittsburgh and the Cleveland 
public library, and after reading the 
annotations will choose those most 
necessary for her own library. She 
will thus put something of herself into 
the selection of books, even tho she is 
unable to examine them personally. 
She will always consider, first of all, 
whether another copy of a standard 
book is not to be preferred to a new 
title, but she will, at the same time, be 
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wide awake to a really fine volume, 
whose recommendation is newness 
plus. She will, for instance, be par- 
ticularly pleased just now to find that 
rare thing, a delightful book for older 
girls, in Dr Tam O’Shanter, by Mabel 
L. Robinson, and to place on the “500 
shelf” Mr Schuyler Mathews’s authori- 
tative and beautiful Book of birds for 
young people. 

The children’s librarian will further 
study literature for children thru the 
medium of the new Catalog of books in 
the children’s department of the Car- 
negie library of Pittsburgh, with its 
fine annotations and its analytical in- 
dex which indicates material on all 
sorts of subjects which may be tucked 
away in a few pages in some unsuspect- 
ed volume. She will also find of value 
the Children’s catalog published by the 
H. W. Wilson Company. Unless she 
is in a very small library she will pre- 
fer to use the largest edition, that of 
3500 titles, which, with the new sup- 
plement soon to appear, may also be 
used in teaching children the arrange- 
ment of a dictionary catalog. She will 
use neither of the catalogs as guides 
for first purchase, but as reference aids 
which give to both children’s librarian 
and to child, the maximum of help for 
the minimum expenditure. It is even 
possible to check one of these to indi- 
cate books in a particular library, sav- 
ing time in the cataloging of children’s 
books and giving the children’s libra- 
rian more time for reading and for per- 
sonal work. She will read what her 
fellow workers say about particular 
books in the library periodicals. 

The children’s librarian will want to 
have at hand as a first book to be rec- 
ommended to mothers, Miss Clara W. 
Hunt’s What shall we read to the chil- 
dren? a practical and delightful dis- 
cussion of especial help in choosing 
books for little children. Later she 
will add to her small professional li- 
brary Miss Annie Carroll Moore’s 
Roads to childhood, which she will en- 
joy for its own sake as well as for its 
exposition of literary values. If she 
wishes to further study the subject she 
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will find help in Miss Frances J. 
Olcott’s Children’s reading, Walter 
Taylor Field’s Fingerposts to children’s 
reading and Montrose J. Moses’, Chil- 
dren’s books and reading. It must 
be remembered, however, that no 
amount of reading of books and arti- 
cles about children’s reading will.take 
the place of first-hand appreciation of 
the books themselves. A children’s li- 
brarian must know how to answer the 
child’s question, Is this a good book? 
with more than a monosyllable. 

It is in this contact with the indi- 
vidual child that library work with 
children has its supreme value. Cut 
and dried methods of recommending 
books for certain classes or certain ages 
of children are to be avoided as far as 
possible. The danger of “reading for 
credit” and kindred schemes is that 
they do not take variations of taste and 
of interest sufficiently into account. 
Certain books belong to all children, 
to be sure, but they are more apt to 
possess them in their entirety if they 
themselves make them their own. The 


open shelf with the best books in good 
editions, and a truly wise children’s li- 
brarian as the children’s friend carry 
farthest in depth of influence. 

Some children’s librarians will tell 


stories. No one can tell a story who 
does not enjoy the story for its own 
sake. Children, the severest of critics, 
resent instantly the artificial pose of a 
story-teller who does not believe in 
what she is saying. Story-telling can 
be studied. Selection, adaptation, or- 
ganization, use of voice, arrangement 
of story hour groups, are all important, 
but just as personality must determine 
whether or not one is a children’s li- 
brarian, so must native ability and 
genuine interest underlie all story- 
telling to children. Most real children’s 
librarians have this ability to a 
greater or lesser degree. They know 
that to “say” a story simply, directly, 
to relate it as if one were really seeing 
its pictures and watching the action of 
the various characters is to hold in a 
marvelous way the attention of chil- 
dren because one is making them see 
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the story, too. No book illustration, 
however beautiful, no screen produc- 
tion, can equal the pictures seen by lis- 
teners as the tale unfolds, for each one 
makes his own picture book. We must 
not forget that this is one way to 
change the hopeless monotony and 
dullness of many children’s lives. To 
see with the mind as well as with the 
eye is to be able-to bring light and 
beauty into many a dark place. 

The children’s librarian who tells 
stories will study, first of all, Sara 
Cone Bryant’s How to tell stories 
to children. This is the best known 
volume on story-telling and has not 
been superseded in the 16 years since 
it first appeared. She will supplement 
this with Miss Marie Shedlock’s Art of 
the story-teller, in which she will find 
help in meeting difficulties which con- 
front every novice in the art. The best 
help in choosing individual stories in 
the best versions and in planning pro- 
grams of stories for the older children 
is to be had from Miss Power’s list, 
already mentioned. Other useful vol- 
umes are Edna Lyman’s Story-telling, 
what to tell and how to tell it, Mrs 
Louise Seymour Houghton’s Telling 
Bible stories, and Miss Laura Kready’s 
Study of fairy tales. The last men- 
tioned title is especially worth thoro 
study. 

A children’s librarian who can, then, 
will tell stories to children. She will 
not be frightened by the thought that 
story-telling is a truly great art. She 
will, rather, take pleasure in sharing 
the rewards which come to a sincere 
story-teller. The tribute of shining 
eyes, of drawn breath, of quiet falling 
over a noisy restless group of children 
is paid to the teller of the tale as well 
as in a greater degree to the story as 
interpreted by her. A real story-teller 
will choose only strong and beautiful 
tales, those true in the highest sense of 
the word, those which have the power 
to enrich the child thru growth of ex- 
perience and enlargement of the power 
of appreciation. 

A children’s librarian will find other 
ways of interesting groups of children 
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in the best books. She may read aloud 
informally, she may organize clubs for 
boys and girls. She will visit school 
rooms to know what the library should 
do to coéperate most wisely with the 
teacher. When she does this she may 
invite the children to come to the li- 
brary for books, or she may tell them 
a story, or she may talk to them for a 
few moments on some topic of common 
interest to school and library. 

A children’s librarian is interested in 
children’s reading at home. She knows 
that no public library children’s room 
can take the place of a small collection 
of best-loved volumes which are a 
child’s very own. She is, therefore, in- 
terested in Children’s Book Week and 
all that it represents. She not only 
knows how to suggest to prospective 
purchasers of children’s books titles 
suitable for children of different ages 
and varying tastes, but she will so co- 
Operate with those who are advocating 
MORE BOOKS IN THE HOME that 
she will help the book dealers in her 
home community to sell the best books 
for children. It is not enough merely 
to recommend a fine book. It must be 
recommended with the knowledge that 
it will be possible for Johnny’s mother 
or Mary’s aunt to buy it with the least 
possible effort. If a children’s libra- 
rian is a real specialist in children’s 
literature she will find more than she 
can do in thus sharing her knowledge 
of how to buy books. 

After all, a children’s librarian can 
do more for herself than anyone else. 
Real sympathy with children, an un- 
derstanding of their desires and of 
their needs, and a determination to win 
for one’s self the necessary training are 
the prime factors in the case. 

The situation reminds one of the 
Contributor’s Column story of the 
question asked by a student who care- 
fully noted the statement that Amy 
Lowell is, perhaps, at the head of the 
school of free verse in this country. 
“Amy Lowell,’ she jotted down, 
“school of free verse,” Then she looked 
up. “And where is this school locat- 
ed?”’, she asked. 
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The school of children’s librarian- 
ship is, it is agreed, located in America. 
Its classrooms are in ‘the many public 
libraries scattered from one ocean to 
the other. Its students usually desire, 
however, to take special courses, Fresh- 
man or post-graduate, in some of the 
recognized library schools, especially 
in the Carnegie library school at Pitts- 
burgh or in the special department of 
the Western Reserve library school 
which offers training for library work 
with children. A special course is 
worth while for any children’s libra- 
rian, or for anyone intending to enter 
the profession. No one who can should 
fail to take advantage of this formal 
training, for nothing less than the best 
possible preparation, whatever that may 
be in the individual case, will satisfy 
a real children’s librarian. 

Opportunity? Yes, this is an under- 
crowded profession. Service to society? 
Yes, witness the throngs of children who 
claim the library as their own. Rewards? 
The joy of giving to children a portion 
of the happiness which should be child- 
hood’s own and of knowing that this 
happiness need not be merely a memory 
but may be carried over into adult life, 
making it fuller and deeper. 

Pearson, in his recent book on The 


teacher, says that the teacher’s profes- - 


sional attitude is attested by his estimate 
of the work of teaching. It is also our 
own estimate of our own work which 
makes it what it is. A real children’s 
librarian believes in her work. 

The children’s librarian does exist, al- 
tho at times those of us who are respon- 
sible for the administration of children’s 
departments are inclined to think that 
she has an elusive personality. You will 
find her in all parts of Illinois, just as 
you will find her in every state which is 
truly alive to the possibilities of public 
library work. 

It is true that a children’s librarian 
should be “all things” to all children, all 
parents, all teachers. But the bigness of 
the work need not be a discouragement 
to any individual. Her all is merely all 
that she can do. Values are not mea- 
sured in figures. Much is demanded of 
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a children’s librarian, but it must never 
be forgotten that, after all, she is not a 
paragon, she is a real human being. And, 
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above everything else—to quote one chil- 
dren’s librarian who heard me make this 
remark—‘“If she isn’t, Beware!” 





Reviews for Children’s Book Week 


Alice M. Jordan, supervisor of work with children, Public library, Boston, Mass. 


When in very early youth we enact- 
ed the part of the Lady Rowena and 
submitted to being rescued by the Dis- 
inherited Knight we could not imagine 
that there should ever be a_ second 
Ivanhoe. So when this claim is made 
for “Cedric the Forester” we are pre- 
pared to doubt. And, indeed, the claim 
is a mistake. Bernard Marshall has 
done a good piece of work, but he is 
not Sir Walter. The twelfth century 
with its forest outlaws, its feuds and 
combats, its castles and moats is very 
much alive in this book. It has been 
criticized as containing excessive ac- 
counts of bloodshed, but no picture of 
the time can be truthful that ignores 
the fighting which formed part of the 
day’s work in the reigns of Coeur de 
Lion and King john. Mountjoy ban- 
ners were always going out against un- 
friendly neighbors, turbulent outlaws, 
- or the King’s enemies. 

“Cedric the Forester” appeared in 
The American Boy, under the title 
“Churl and Overlord.” Boys who 
like to read about knights have already 
accepted it and the new name is a dis- 
tinct improvement. If, thru Cedric’s 
adventures, that great document, 
Magna Charta, can be made real to 
American boys the book will serve a 
worthy purpose. In these days it is 
well for young people to realize that 
long before America was discovered, 
there were Englishmen who risked all 
in the struggle to guard their freedom 
and that of their less fortunate broth- 
ers against the tyranny of kings and 
nobles. 

Another exciting tale of adventure is 
“The Great Quest,” by Charles B. 
Hawes. His book of last year, “The 
Mutineers,” is called by some men who 


have read it, the best story for boys 
since Treasure Island appeared. In 
“The Great Quest,” sea adventure of 
the early nineteenth century is dark- 
ened by the shadow of the slave trade. 
Tho there are no pirates, there is full 
quota of bad men and traders in un- 
lawful cargoes, and the hero with his 
few friends has many narrow escapes. 
Perhaps, if Mr Irwin Cobb should read 
this, he might find consolation for the 
loss of “old Cap Collier.” Mr Hawes 
writes well and successfully restrains 
his pen so, while hinting at horrors, he 
does not describe them. 

In the field of historical stories, Miss 
Lamprey shines by reason of her pains- 
taking and careful study of her periods. 
She has left the members of the Guilds 
and turned to the bolder spirits of the 
age of discovery. “Days of the Dis- 
coverers” pictures the momentous days 
in the lives of men who helped to make 
America. The stories in the present 
volume are longer, less fragmentary, 
and the interest is more sustained than 
in the earlier books. They cover the 
centuries from the Vikings to Captain 
John Smith and will help to illuminate 
the bare facts of the text book by hu- 
manizing great characters at their most 
dramatic moment, Columbus, when he 
first saw America, Balboa, when he 
stared at the Pacific, Hudson, when he 
sailed up the River. 

We have been unable to see the new 
Van Loon history which promises to 
be one of the most important events of 
the season. The two earlier books by 
this author have an assured place in li- 
braries and the appearance of the forth- 
coming volume is eagerly awaited. 

Hans Andersen appears in two new 
editions, one illustrated by Florence 
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Choate and Elizabeth Curtis, the other 
by Eric Pape. The liveliest interest 
naturally centers around the latter be- 
cause it is edited by Signe Toksvig, her- 
self a Dane. Some of us remember a 
charming paper by Miss Toksvig called 
“The Return of a Native,” in the June 
Atlantic. An exile who sees her native 
land in such “a haze of joy” as surround- 
ed Miss Toksvig when she set foot on the 
soil of Denmark after years of absence, 
must be better fitted to interpret Den- 
mark’s greatest writer, one would sup- 
pose, than those to whom he is a 
foreigner. 

We understand that the new editor 
believes that many translations in cur- 
rent use are too markedly English to 
convey the Danish spirit to American 
children. This edition which is not yet 
available for examination, will contain 
for a preface, as an additional feature, 
a life of Andersen by Francis Hackett. 

When Sir Barnes Newcome gave his 
famous lecture on The Poetry of Child- 
hood in the eighteen-forties, Thackeray 
could find only four poets from whom 
to draw illustrations, Dr Watts, Mrs 
Barbould, and the Taylors. How the 
children’s poets have multiplied in the 
years between! Beside the delectable 
“Fairies and Chimneys” of last year 
we would place two slender little col- 
lections just out. There was evidence 
in “Forgotten Shrines” that John 
Farrar could write for children. He 
has now issued “Songs for Parents” 
which, in spite of the name, is real 
child verse. We are sorry that he did 
not give it a title more indicative of 
the contents. 

From every point of view, “Many 
children,” by Mrs Schuyler Van Rens- 
selaer, is an unusually attractive pub- 
lication. Here, again, is real child 
verse, happily combining child-like 
fancies and philosophies with melodi- 
ous rhyme. The illustrations are ador- 
able line drawings by Mrs Florence 
Wyman Ivins. 

Geology, by that name, is probably 
not a popular subject, either with chil- 
dren or their elders. But, just as an 
enthusiastic teacher is rewarded by 


large classes, so a fascinating book will 
win readers, whatever its purpose. 
“The Strange Adventures of a Pebble,” 
by Hallam Hawksworth, is a fascinat- 
ing book. In fact, it is the most satis- 
factory elementary geology we have 
ever seen. The outgrowth of familiar 
talks to young people of assorted ages, 
it has been tested as to the inherent in- 
terest of the subject matter and proved 
itself. For the causes that have made 
the face of the earth as we see it today 
are always a source of wonder to ev- 
ery thoughtful mind, and there are few 
children who do not ask questions 
which teacher and parents find diff- 
culty in answering. 

Informally, even colloquially writ- 
ten, The Strange Adventures of a Peb- 
ble is accurate and informative, the 
fruit of recent scientific investigation. 
Notwithstanding occasional employ- 
ment of the personal pronoun when the 
pebble is made to speak, the book has 
little objectionable personification in it. 
Any intelligent person, young or old, 
to whom the forces which have con- 
tributed to the making of landscapes, 
rain, glaciers, volcanoes, earthquakes, 
and the rest, are full of mystery, will 
find pleasure in Mr Hawksworth’s 
lucid explanations. Not the least valu- 
able sections are those at the end of 
each chapter, containing questions and 
reading suggestions, to be followed up 
in a library. They have all the ele- 
ments of a stimulating pursuit and 
none of those of a required task. We 
lay down the book with a sigh of regret 
that it was not written earlier, to give 
joy to certain children long numbered 
among the grown-ups. 

Miss Anna C. Tyler, the well-known 
director of storytelling in the New 
York public library, has brought to- 
gether in a single volume, some of the 
stories enjoyed by the children in the 
New York club. “Twenty-four Un- 
usual Stories” contains material that 
has never appeared before in any com- 
pilation, as well as a few stories that 
are better known. The book will be 
welcomed by teachers and story-tellers 
everywhere. 
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A generation has passed since “Toby 
Tyler” was first published and immedi- 
ately given a place in children’s affec- 
tions. We suspect that requests for a 
“sirl Toby Tyler,” suggested “The Big 
Tent,” to Flavia Canfield. The kindly 
spirit and friendliness which pervade 
the story are compensations for the 
vast amount of illiterate speech. Chil- 
dren of 10 will enjoy the journey of 
the two little sisters, suddenly brought 


- into the midst of the hardworking cir- 


cus family. 

“Zodiac Town,” by Nancy Byrd 
Turner, is for little children and de- 
scribes the visits of Amos and Ann, 
with their friend J. M., to the houses of 
the months. There is a chapter for 
each month in the year, amusing verses 
combined with entertaining prose form- 
ing an integral part of the narrative, 
not an interruption. 


A new illustrator, Winifred Brom- 
hall, has made the pictures, entering 
ticroly into the spirit of the writer. 
She has produced a collection of whim- 
sical drawings, quite in keeping with a 
text far from commonplace. 

What child could fail to respond at 
bedtime to these lines? 


It’s strange how things can differ so, 
Now take two kinds of fruit— 
Banana chap and Orange— 
And watch each doff his suit. 


Banana’s swift and nimble, 
His way is safe and slick; 
He gets out of his trouser-le¢ 
With a wiggle and a kick. 


But Orange makes a big to-do; 
Indeed it is distressing 

To happen by quite suddenly 
And see that lad undressing. 


He clings to every single rag 
With obstinacy and vim; 

It takes ten, fingers and a will 
To part his clothes from him. 


And when he feels the poor clothes go, 


All raggedy and mussy, 
He sheds an acid tear or two 
And keeps on being fussy. 
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It’s strange how things can differ so/ 
To be quite frank and truthful, 

It isn’t only things, you know, 
But people, chiefly youthful, 


Who show these different traits and 
tricks 
When bedtime hour comes duly— 
Banana-kind and Orange-kind ; 
Now what kind are you, truly? 
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Let’s go 


Here’s a new school year. 
going to do with it? 

You made mistakes last year? Yes, but 
they taught you something. 

You did not accomplish all you planned? 
“A man’s reach must exceed his grasp, or 
what’s a Heaven for?” 

Is your work too heavy? 
a time. 

Don’t worry about last year; you cannot 
change it. Don’t worry about next year; you 
cannot reach it. Don’t worry about this year, 
for you hold it in your hands. 

Last vear is gone; next year may never 
come, but this year is here; it is now. 

It’s going to be a good year. 

It is a good year. 

Let’s go! 


What are you 


Do it a day at 


—Connecticut Schools. 





The Peterkin Family and the Project Method 
Effie Louise Power, Public library, Cleveland, Ohio 


This, therefore, was the bill of fare: apple- 
sauce, bread, butter, coffee, cream, doughnuts, 
eggs, fishballs, griddles, ham. 

Mr Peterkin was enchanted. He only felt 
that he ought to invite the children in the 
primary schools to such a breakfast; what a 
zest it would give to the study of their let- 
ters! 

It was decided to begin with apple-sauce. 

“How happy,” exclaimed Mr _ Peterkin, 
“that this should come first of all! A child 
might be brought up on apple-sauce till he 
had mastered the first letter of the alphabet, 
and could go on to the more involved subjects 
hidden in bread, butter, baked beans, etc.” 

Agamemnen thought his father hardly knew 
how much was hidden in the apple. There 
was all the story of William Tell and the 
Swiss independence. The little boys were 
wild to act William Tell, but Mrs Peterkin 
was afraid of the arrows. Mr Peterkin pro- 
posed they should begin by eating the apple- 
sauce, then discussingt it, first botanically, 
next historically; or perhaps first historic- 
ally, beginning with Adam and Eve, and the 
first apple. 

Mrs Peterkin feared the coffee would be 
getting cold, and the griddles were waiting. 

Dear, delightful Peterkins!’ Why 
did you discover the project method? 
Nowadays the greater part of the chil- 
dren’s book fund goes to buy encyclo- 
pedias, handbooks of information, sta- 
tistical reports on industries, resources 
and what not! There is not enough 
money to buy Robinson Crusoe, Water 
Babies and The Arabian Nights. We 
fear the imagination of the children 
will become cold, and Pegasus is 
waiting. 

_ The recent general change in teach- 
ing methods which brought about an 
increased reference use of the library 
by children calls for danger signals. 

The project” has its place in children’s 
room work, but it must not be allowed 
to crowd out the story hour, the read- 
ing club and the personal talk about 
books, which lead the children to read 
and love real literature. 

Also, wise laws, written and unwrit- 
ten, have determined how many hours 
a child shall spend in school and in 
sleep. Where does the children’s li- 
brary fit into his day? Shall we cheat 
him when he comes to us during his 
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playtime or shall we give him an en- 
nobling and lasting form of recreation? 

School reference work is important, 
but it should not be over emphasized. 
A fair proportion of a child’s time 
should be saved for pleasure reading, 
and to accomplish this his school ref- 
erence work must be well planned. 

First of all, the reference question 
should be worth while; if the assign- 
ment is for specific data, he should first 
comprehend the topic; if the subject is 
a general one, it should be within his 
range of reading interests; also, what- 
ever the kind of problem assigned, it 
should be possible of solution within 
a reasonable time. 

A child cares little about “all the ref- 
erences to trees in the Bible’; “The 
war of the roses” may be history or 
botany; “The immigrant” is found in 
books in the children’s room, but he is 
not clearly labeled; and “all that Rus- 
kin said on the relation of art to util- 
ity,” if read, would discourage a 13 
year old child from ever seeking him a 
second time. Yet these are real ques- 
tions and confusions. 

On the other hand, could anything 
be more delightful than a well planned 
problem on “The Pilgrim,” “A 
knight’s castle” or the history of one’s 
own city; “a project” which connects 
with many books of general reference, 
books in the fine and useful arts, books 
of travel, history, biography, and song 
and story in great world literature? 
Such reading and use of books is of in- 
terest and permanent value to children, 
and is a fruitful field for the children’s 
librarian’s effort. 

Time was when reference work 
meant copying from an encyclopedia. 
The small boy watched his paper until 
he seemed to have an account long 
enough to “please teacher,” then he 
stopped with an air of, “Well, that’s 
off my mind”—which was usually true. 

Nowadays everything is different 
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and he has “the project.” He has both 
to read and think before he can make 
marionette figures of the characters in 
“Alice in Wonderland” or “David Cop- 
perfield” and besides, they must move 
in a certain way. 

The new methods in teaching have 
put new life into school reference work 
where the connection has been properly 
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made. But “the project,” like many 
other good methods, can be over- 
worked by both teacher and children’s 
librarian. The latter needs to remem- 
ber that the problem, as such, should 
focus in the class room and not in the 
library, and that it is but one of her 
many points of contact with the child- 
ren. 





In the Letter Box 


Information Wanted 


Some recent investigations in the 
historical development of the idea of 
library training have convinced me 
that attempts along this line have not 
always been given the credit they de- 
serve. There is a dearth of accessible 
material on the subject except for a 
few well-known schools or training and 
apprentice classes. Even in these cases 
there is a lack of much beyond the 
bare facts dealing with the content of 
the courses. I shall be grateful for any 
personal reminiscences or written or 
printed data relating to this subject. 
Any references to proposals for library 
training previous to 1887 or to any in- 
teresting or unusual experiments in it, 
successful or otherwise, at any period 
or in any place, will be much appreci- 
ated. 

If the study I propose to make is 
completed, due credit will, as far as 
practicable, be given to all contributors. 

FRANK K. WALTER, 

University of Minnesota library, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 





A Library Imposter 

It has been reported to us that recently 
a woman presented herself at the De- 
troit public library as a Miss Kiefer say- 
ing that she was employed in the Popular 
department of the Cleveland public li- 
brary. She was described as a large wo- 
man about 35 years of age. She asked 
to be shown thru the building and the 
members of the staff who conducted her 
about decided, in the course of their con- 
versation with her, that her claim to con- 
nection with the Cleveland public library 
was doubtful. 


As no person answering to the descrip- 
tion of her is, or has been, connected 
with the Cleveland public library, this 
statement is made to guard other libraries 
against this mysterious visitor. 

Linpa A. EASTMAN. 
Librarian. 
Public library, Cleveland, Ohio. 





A Serious Appeal 

COMETH NOW the Publicity Com- 
mittee of the A. L. A., headed by 
Willis Kerr of Kansas, and at his side 
A. L. Bailey, C. H. Compton, Samuel 
H. Ranck, and other Citizens of Stand- 
ing, with an appeal to Librarians for 
True Tales which May be Told for the 
Glory and Advancement of the Library 
Service. 

These Men and Women know of 
many Fair Communities in our Great 
Country where the blessings of Li- 
brary Service are not known. From 
these Famine Stricken Areas Arises 
Now and Again a Cry, “Tell us What a 
Library Can Do! To What End 
Should We Essay to Raise up a Li- 
brary?” 

Therefore Willis Kerr and his Fel- 
low Workers in the Vineyard of Pub- 
licity urge upon all to Tell Tales out 
of Libraries, Tales that May Prove 
how Libraries Can Help: Business, Ad- 
vance Education, and build Men and 
Women of the Stature of Mind and 
Soul Needed in this Republic. 

Paul Paine, of Syracuse, in the Com- 
monwealth of New York, Asks the 
Honor of Receiving and Editing such 
Tales for the Common Welfare of Li- 
brary Service. 

October 15, 1921. 
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Children’s Book Week 


HILDREN’S Book Week occu- 
pies the center of the stage in li- 
brary circles all over the country 
during this month and this number of 
Pustic Lipraries is devoted  al- 
most exclusively to a discussion of 
children’s reading, linking up the sub- 
ject with Children’s Book Week. 
The papers are unusually good, and, 
instead of an editorial relating to the 
value of More and Better Books in the 
Home, the readers are urged to study 
the presentations of Miss Jordan, Miss 


Hazeltine, Miss Bogle and Miss Power, 
all experts in the matter of children’s 
reading, in full knowledge that what 
will be found in the words of these 
writers is far better and more impor- 
tant than can be said editorially. What 
the publishers and booksellers have to 
offer also calls for special attention 
The discussions, on the side, of other 
phases of library service in its broad 
sense are also unusually good. 

Altogether this is a fine number! 
Read it! 





The Study of Books 


N reading over the reports of the 
various state library meetings held 
recently, one is struck by the more 

than ordinary interest taken and man- 
ifested in discussions of books that 
come into prominence or that are of- 
fered for library use. 

Would it be an incorrect conclusion 
to think that the wheel of progress has 
reached what is really the main point 
in the development of library work, 
namely, the books that shall be chosen 
for the library? Is it not true that a 


knowledge of library machinery has 
been developed, that standards of li- 
brary administration have been estab- 
lished pretty generally and that the li- 
brarian who lags behind in these things 
now, is well-nigh hopeless in re- 
gard to them? And is it true that the 
subject of bocks in their relations other 
than as library material is one on 
which but few, even of the most ex- 
perienced librarians, are intelligibly 
intelligent? 

If one sees an audience fairly yawn- 
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ing while being talked at in reports of 
committees, announcements of per- 
sonal library activity or in a discussion 
of a technical method, one may con- 
clude that such an audience is rather 
bored by what is going on. But when 
one sees an audience following closely 
presentation of opinion regarding 
the spirit and contents of books, sees 
the evidence of agreement or the re- 
verse, in an alert, wide-awake audience, 


the 


one is bound to conclude that:such an 
occasion is proving very interesting. 
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So may it not be that the time is 


coming, indeed is really here, when 
book contents are the subjects for in- 


tensive study, that discussions of books 
should form the main spring of library 
meetings. Perhaps if that were really 
the purpose and result of such meet- 
ings, the public itself might take more 
interest in the meetings, contributing 
illuminating and helpful ideas to the 
problem of making library service, par- 
ticularly that part supported by public 
funds, an integral part of public edu- 
cation. 





Good Counsel 


L. A. in its recent meeting at Spo- 

kane, Bishop Keator of Olympia gave 
some splendid advice, as he could well do 
out of a long-time belief in the doctrine 
of library service as a valuable commun- 
ity function. 

Bishop Keator said in part: 

The library is to-day a recognized 
part of a, democratic system of edu- 
cation, and, like other branches of that 
system, must justify its cost by defi- 
nite returns in value and service. Li- 
brarians, to be educators, must be lead- 
ers: they must have qualities of per- 
sonal attractiveness and a real interest 
in people; they must cultivate in them- 
selves high standards of taste if they 
would induce others to elevate and 
improve the inheritances—scientific, 
artistic, social and spiritual—with 
which every citizen is to greater or less 
degree endowed. Many of the older 
and best worth-while things are be- 
ing crowded out of life by modern rest- 
lessness, the craze for action and speed 
that disregards ultimate purpose and 
destination. “Jazz” is not confined 
alone to music—it is symptomatic of 


I an address given before the P. N. 


much of general present day life. Good 
books correct these excitable tenden- 
cies by giving proper value to the per- 
manent rather than to the temporary, 
to the real as against the artificial. On 
the social side, the library is one of de- 
mocracy’s surest safeguards. The 
world is not suffering, as some assert, 
from too much education, but from 
forms of education that emphasize the 
selfish and the partial rather than the 
true and the universal. The librarian 
thru whose spirit flows the wide cur- 
rents of humanity, whose sympathies 
are in contact with all points of view, 
can accomplish much in these days of 
difficulty, and thru professional service 
can render a notable contribution to 
human progress. 

The courage that is needed to “go 
against the current” by a good swim- 
mer is a thing of growth that finally 
produces the ability to overcome. In 
personal service by tact, good judg- 
ment, knowledge and patience a worker 
can accomplish many a noble purpose 
that may seem at first beyond his 
power. This is particularly true in the 
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business of book distribution. A _ be- 
lief in the work is a prime requisite in 
any accomplishment. 
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It is a matter of regret that Bishop 
Keator’s address was given without 
manuscript. 





Conserving Time and Strength 


HERE will be seen by referring 
T to the advertising pages of this 

issue of P. L., among the many 
good things that are offered there for 
the consideration of librarians at this 
time, a proposed Buying-list of child- 
ren’s books offered by the A. L. A. 
The list is intended as an aid in pur- 
chasing books for children. All the 
books in it are reported to be in print, 
October 21. They have been chosen 
under the supervision of Miss S. C. N. 
Bogle who was herself actively en- 
gaged for a number of years as direc- 
tor of the training school for children’s 
librarians in Pittsburgh, so that the 
selection has been made with a knowl- 
edge of material and an understanding 
of the principles underlying the choice 
of books by children. 

The titles are arranged in three gen- 
eral groups, Picture books and other 
books for little children, Books for 
young children and Books for older 
boys and girls. 

Especial attention is called to this 
list at this time because librarians gen- 
erally will be thinking of children’s 
books in November on account of Book 
Week, and in December, because of the 
increasing demand made on libraries 
for assistance in choosing books for 
children for Christmas gifts. 

This occasion gives an opportunity 
to again question the wisdom of li- 
brarians, particularly in small libraries, 
undertaking the making of lists of 
books, or preparing, indeed, a good 
deal of bibliographical material that is 


already in print and which would serve 
the purpose for which it is prepared in 
almost any library, and at the same 
time, conserve the time and strength of 
librarians who find themselves always 
needful of more time and more help 
and more strength to do actually help- 
ful things for people coming to their 
libraries. 

The objection is made sometimes 
that a list of books, say prepared in 
Pittsburgh, would not contain the sort 
of books that would be applicable to a 
town made up of another class of peo- 
ple. There is some truth in this but 
not all the truth. Children’s lives are 
much the same in the early stages and 
in any list for young or old, there is 
still enough ground for common inter- 
est to make the work that has been 
well done in one place useful in the 
other. 

In the matter of lists of books and 
methods of procedure there ought to 
be no question of their value when they 
have come thru as grist of A. L. A. 
machine. The Booklist, for instance, is 
a compound or composite of much ser- 
ious study on the part of many persons 
and it would be asking for the impos- 
sible to have all the entries, in any one 
number even, meet the approval of 
every user of books in the library and 
out of it, and so the consensus of real 
opinion commends heartily the product 
that is sent out every month, even 
tho the form of it or a few of the minor 
facts in regard to it are sometimes 
criticised by those delectable persons 
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whose eyes are always fixed on the per- 
fect, however far short they may come 
of it themselves. 

So one may close as one began—Use 
lists and other material from the A. L. 
A. or any other reputable source, as 
worthy of consideration and they will 
be found helpful in conserving personal 
time and energy for other phases of 
library service. 





Wise Vision. 


Mr Charles W. Sievwright of Los An- 
geles, California, sent a letter to the Pub- 
lic Welfare commission of that city and 
to the Board of Directors of the Public 
library, which contains good library doc- 
trine and if the substance of it is incor- 
porated in the plans for the new library 
in that city, little doubt will remain of 
their building being noteworthy. 

The following is the substance of his 
argument : 

The writer said the project was too big 
to be handled by a person who could be 
appointed offhand by a committee, and sug- 
gested the matter be thrown open to world 
competition. He stated that Los Angeles 
was a large enough city to have the best 
that the world affords. 

It was also asserted by the writer that 
great care be given to the interior of the 
building rather than to the exterior. It was 
pointed out ‘that too frequently the real use 
of a library was neglected by too much at- 
tention to exterior decoration. He said that 
few architects were qualified to take care 
of the actual needs of a library and sug- 
gested that the designs of the great libraries 
of the world with regard to the convenience 
of the public be studied before planning the 
new Los Angeles library. 


A similar letter was also addressed 
by the writer to the Public library di- 
rectors. 





Package Week. 

A movement has been inaugurated 
by the railroads, steamship lines and 
express companies in the United States 
and Canada for the purpose of stimu- 
lating further public interest in good 
packing of shipments and to enable the 
carriers to improve the transportation 
service of the country. All those inter- 
ested (and this means almost everybody) 
have been asked to codperate in creating 
interest in the movement during Novem- 
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ber which has been designated as Per- 
fect Package Month. 

The entire working forces of the rail- 
roads and express companies, comprising 
some 2,000,000 men, will aid in the move- 
ment. The object is the raising of the 


standard of service and comparisons of 
the records made by the various cities 
during November will be announced at 
the conclusion of the drive. 

Here is an idea on which publicity may 
gather new friends for the library. 





Public Library News, which is a small 
bulletin issued bimonthly by the Pub- 
lic library of Savannah, Georgia, in its 
October number has a message to the 
parents of Savannah which ought to 
attract the attention of parents every- 
where. Doubtless the librarian of the 
Public library of Savannah would be 
glad to know that his words were find- 
ing a useful career in other localities. 
The column is as follows: 

What does your child read? 

What does your child read? (Or don’t 
you know?) ; 

Does he read anything he can get, or does 
he read the best you can get for him? | 

Does he read books which are positively 
vicious and harmful? Probably not, but, 

Are you content to have him read nothing 
but books which merely “won’t hurt him any” 
when there are hundreds of books which he 
will like just as well, which will give him 
something to grow on? 

You select his clothes very carefully, so 
that he may look well. 

You are very careful to see that he gets 
proper food, so that he may be well. 

Are you equally careful to see that he gets 
proper reading, so that his mind may grow 
well? 

You know that not all canned goods are of 
equal value. You insist that your grocer sell 
you the brand you want; other brands you 
would not have on your table. Then why 
should you think that one book is “just as 
good” as another? 

Many books written for children (and for 
grown-ups too) are very much like canned 
goods. The writers have learned what it is 
easiest to produce and to sell. They find a 
popular “brand” and continue to market it, 
manufacturing new books as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 

What does your child read? (Or 
you know?) 

The rest of the bulletin is made up of 
annotated lists of books recommended 


for reading. 


don’t 
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Library Recommendations Must be 
Practical* 

I am wondering if there may not be 
another outcome of this publicity 
which we may be called upon to meet. 
We children’s librarians hitherto have 
doubtless been looked upon, outside of 
our profession at any rate, as too weak 
and unimportant a body to be noticed. 
Probably if the book-trade has thought 
about us at all it has thought with 
some contempt of our large aspirations 
and our feeble accomplishments. Now 
if, thru Children’s Book Week adver- 
tising which brings into prominence 
the librarians’ differentiation between 
good and poor books, the trade begins 
to feel that we really wield a powerful 
influence, is it not possible that at- 
tempts may be made to coerce us into 
violating our principles by putting on 
our library shelves books we consider 
below the standard which an educa- 
tional institution should maintain? 
What if, some day, we should find that 
we must buckle on our armor ready 
to fight for our principles? Are we pre- 
pared with arguments that would con- 
vince every sane and thoughtful citizen 
that our standards for the protection 
and education of his children are just 
and reasonable? Have we _ thought 
thru the reasons why we recommend 
placing some books upon the children’s 
shelves and excluding others from our 
lists? Do we read and analyze and 
weigh and compare before we buy each 
juvenile book; or do we order, without 
reading, any book by an author who 
has written one good story which we 
did read? Do we accept all volumes 
of a series on the merits of the first 
volume with which we are personally 
acquainted? What are our standards, 
really? Are we willing to see public 
money spent on books for youth of 
which the best that can be said of them 
is that they are “of no particular 
harm,” or do we mean to give the boys 





*Read in the Children’s section of the 


A. L. A., June, 1921, by Clara W. Hunt, of 
Brooklyn public library. 
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and girls only such as are “of some 
particular good?” 

And how do we portion out our li- 
brary days, which are never long 
enough for the crowding demands? 
Do we give so many hours to methods 
of advertising books—story hours, 
reading clubs, picture bulletins, talks 
in schools, women’s clubs, etc.—that 
we have not time left for reading the 
books we are advertising? 

I have mentioned methods used by 
some people engaged in the book- 
trade. I would not on any account 
leave the impression that the librarian 
bears a rather snobbish attitude toward 
the “trade,” feeling that she belongs 
to a profession and is therefore some- 
what of a superior being. I have some- 
times felt that perhaps we librarians 
have not taken the trouble to explain 
ourselves sufficiently to the people 
who, after all, are helping to pay our 
salaries. Perhaps they think we are 
perfectly and unreasonably arbitrary 
when certain titles are not bought by 
us, whereas the reason may be really 
one of dollars and cents—the lack of 
dollars, I mean. (I hope not the lack 
of sense!) Sometimes a book we are 
eager to buy is so bulky, or so impos- 
sible to rebind or so tiny or so delicate 
that it is unpractical for library circula- 
tion. Sometimes we have to choose 
between two books almost equally 
good and we must take the less ex- 
pensive of the two. Often we would 
have been willing to give, some of us 
have given freely, suggestions to pub- 
lishers about the sort of things libraries 
need and the things they cannot use. 
We do appreciate the splendid work of 
publishers and booksellers who main- 
tain high standards even in times when 
to make ends meet is a harder problem 
than any we librarians have to solve. 

It is the business of the children’s 
librarian to know children and to know 
children’s books. She must never be 
satisfied with doing her book selection 
by proxy. In her beginning years, of 
course, she will depend upon the advice 
of experienced people in stocking her 
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shelves, but as rapidly as possible she 
will gain a first-hand acquaintance 
with her stock, she will work out her 
own standards and will prepare her- 
self to maintain her standards because 
she is deeply in earnest about making 
her children’s room a positive force for 
good citizenship in her community. 





Art in Chicago. 


Art and Archaeology (Washington, D. 
C.) has in view a series of articles on 
American cities as art centers. The 
first of these is devoted to Chicago. It 
is a very rich mine of information for 
those interested in Chicago as an art 
center, particularly in the work of the 
Chicago Plan Commission. . 

The first article, “The Plan of Chi- 
cago—its purpose and development,” 
by Charles H. Wacker, chairman of the 
Chicago Plan Commission, describes in 
detail the various features of the city 
plan, telling what has been done and 
the ideals for future accomplishment. 
Other art interests of Chicago are pre- 
sented by those responsible for their 
development. Lorado Taft sketches 
the important sculptural movement of 
Chicago. Ralph Clarkson traces with 
intense interest the story of the 
painters and their achievements. T. E. 
Tallmadge claims that Chicago has 
been more potent in the development 
of architecture in this country than any 
other city and illustrates the claim by 
important buildings. Art in the uni- 
versities, in the Field Museum and the 
Art Institute is treated by those at the 
heads of these interests. 

This is a mine of definite informa- 
tion about definite things and every li- 
brary, particularly the libraries in the 
Middle West, should make it available 
for their communities. Doubtless the 
following numbers will be as interest- 
ing for other localities, but this is the 
opportunity for the Chicago region. 





The good she tried to do shall stand as 
if ’twere done. 

God finishes the work by noble souls 
begun. 
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A Desirable Coédperation. 


The Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association for October, contains a 
selected list of books from The Booklist 
of the A. L. A. It was recalled that the 
meeting at Des Moines endorsed The 
Booklist and urged that it be used by all 
English classes and kept on the reading 
tables of all high schools. The appraisal 
of The Booklist by the Journal is to the 
point and is one that should be a ready 
expression on the part of every librarian 
who is asked, “What is The Booklist.” 

The Booklist is a guide to the best new 
books, compiled by experts in codperation 
with the book-selecting departments of 
leading libraries, and published by the 
American Library Association to encourage 
the purchase and use of the best literature. 
The Booklist contains about 200 entries each 
month, giving all classes of books for both 
children and adults. It contains a special 
list for the small libraries and another for 
the school library. It is 17 years old and 
is already in 5000 libraries, but it: deserves 
to be more widely known. It is disinterest- 
ed public service and is not published for 
financial gain. 

Libraries may, without prejudice, in- 
troduce The Booklist to members of the 
community which they serve as a part 
of their legitimate work. Thru _ it, 
knowledge of the books of the day may 
be disseminated, thereby increasing the 
intelligence of the people whom the li- 
brary serves, which is the fundamental 
reason for the existence of the library. 





Yet neither a cook nor a poet 
knows just what work is. Chameleon- 
like, it takes color from the spirit of 
him to whom it cleaves. Therefore, to 
one person work is joy, to another 
drudgery ; to one work is action, to an- 
other surcease. I am inclined to think 
that work is any occupation that has a 
definite end in view (the kind of occu- 
pation and the degree of purpose to be 
named by the worker). There is just 
one thing about work that we can as- 
sert absolutely: that there will come a 
day 

When man’s work is done. 


—Point of View, Scribner’s Magazine. 
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A Successful Children’s Book Week* 

In any community, success will fol- 
low the working together of library 
and_ bookstores, schools, churches, 
Scouts, Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 
groups, clubs, newspapers, local bul- 
letins and house organs and motion 
picture theaters. 

The slogan MORE BOOKS IN THE 
HOME! is one that invites the advice 
of librarians, for librarians are the rec- 
ognized authorities on children’s books 
in every community. WHAT BOOKS 
FOR THE HOME? is the question 
that Children’s Book Week puts be- 
fore librarians everywhere. Sugges- 
tions of books for the home may be 
made in various ways: 


Lists 

Lists of books recommended as gifts 
for children should be distributed by the 
library during Children’s Book Week and 
up to the holiday season. Such lists are 
appropriate the year round, to encourage 
books as gifts for birthdays, anniver- 
saries, as rewards, etc. 
Exhibits 

Displays of gift suggestions in the li- 
brary should be placed where they will 
be seen by the greatest number of peo- 
ple. All library departments should co- 
Operate in preparing and advertising the 
exhibit. Books should be marked plainly 
with prices, and should be grouped by 
ages of children for which they are suit- 
able. If lists are distributed at the ex- 
hibit, prices should be indicated. A card 
might refer would-be purchasers to lo- 
cal bookstores ; in some towns the library 
takes orders for books, sending orders 
to the store designated by the patron. 

Library exhibits in the bookstore are 
effective. Booksellers will often wel- 
come your making a selection from their 
stock for a special table marked “Rec- 
ommended by the Public Library.” 

Booksellers and librarians ought to co- 
Operate in placing exhibits of children’s 
books at local club meetings in Novem- 
ber, in connection with discussions of 
chidren’s reading. Sunday-schools that 





*Suggestions sent out by the National 
Committee. 
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devote programs to Children’s Book 
Week will also welcome exhibits of gift 
suggestions. 
School coGperation 

Announcements of exhibits in the 
schools, book talks by the teachers and 
by children’s librarians at school assem- 
blies, book discussion and book essays in 
class rooms, book plays at school parties, 
at Parent-Teachers’ Association meet- 
ings, bookcase making in manual train- 
ing classes, poster designing in art 
classes, are some of the ideas that the 
schools can carry out. 
Club coéperation 

The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs has issued a program outline for 
November discussion of children’s books. 
See that local clubs know about this out- 
line, and have material on the subjects 
suggested and on allied subjects ready 
for their consultation. If librarians can 
get even a short time at club meetings 
for announcement of the aims of Chil- 
dren’s Book Week, this may be an open- 
ing for offering the library’s assistance 
in children’s book selection the year 
round. Notices of the week should be 
posted in Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 
Scout masters should be consulted in 
planning a Scout book day. 


Church coéperation 

Announcements of the week in church 
calendars will reach many prospective 
book buyers. Ministers can be interest- 
ed in having sermons about the influence 
of books, and in giving book talks in the 
Sunday schools on November 13. This 
is an appropriate time for suggesting pur- 
chases for the Sunday-school library. 
“Reading is the best home occupation for 
Sunday.” 


Publicity 

The newspapers will be interested in 
all your plans for the week. Notify them 
early of the dates of the week so that 
they can plan special contests, articles, 
illustrations, etc., for the Sunday issue, 
November 13, and thruout the week. 
Statements about books for children to 
read, made by well-known citizens, al- 
ways get newspaper space. Talk over 
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all your ideas with representatives of the 
press. Get each paper to feature some 
different angle of the work of the week: 
one, the schools; another, the clubs; an- 
other, book exhibits, etc. 
Art museums 

Exhibits of illustrations made for 
children’s books would be an attractive 
feature. Art students are always taken 
to the work of illustrators of juvenile 
books. A talk in the library by the local 
art institute director would create more 
interest in the making of beautiful books. 
Special programs in the library 

The week can be planned with special 
days and special talks and other features ; 
for instance, a School day, a Scout day, 
a Mothers’ day, a Fathers’ day, a 
Teachers’ day, with invitations and spe- 
cial talks for each group. Local authors 
will contribute their time. 
Contests for library or newspaper 

Bookcase making, poster designing, 
bookplate designing, letters about “books 
I would like for Christmas,” short stories 
mentioning book titles, essays on book 
characters, essays on books in the movies, 
a vote by children on favorite books, a 
vote by parents on ideal books for gifts; 
these and other subjects that intensify in- 
terest in books for boys and girls are ap- 
propriate contests for Children’s Book 
Week. The newspapers can be urged to 
organize such contests. 


Children’s books and Children’s Book Week 
In forthcoming and current magazines. 
(A partial list of articles which will stim- 

ulate interest. Clip magazine articles for 

the bulletin board. Refer teachers, parents, 
club program chairmen to them.) 
Children’s reading and the fall books, 
by Annie Carroll Moore. Bookman, No- 
vember, 1921. See also editorial. 
A hundred books worth reading, by 
Heywood Broun, John Farrar, and Annie 


Carroll Moore. Bookman, December, 
1921. 

The charm of vacation reading, by 
Frances Jenkins Olcott. Churchman, 
July 9, 1921, p. 27-29. 

Children’s books for the vacation 


trunk, by Katherine H. McAlerney. 
Churchman, July 2, 1921, p. 5 et seq. 
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What books I read with my children, 
by Howard J. Chidley. Congregation- 
alist, November 11, 1920, p. 599. 

A book for the child, by Harriet Eager. 
Delineator, November, 1921, p. 58. 

Dickens, by G. Santayana. Dial, Nov- 
ember, 1921. See also editorial. 

Editorial, Farm and Fireside, Novem- 
ber, 1921. 

Children’s Book: Week, November 13- 
19. Editorial, Good Housekeeping, Nov- 
ember, 1921. Cover of this issue and of 
October, 1921 issue by Jessie Willcox 
Smith—very attractive for bulletin board 
or framing. 

Happy is the child that is fed on books. 
Editorial, Good Housekeeping, October, 
1920. 

The joy of the story, by Montrose J. 
Moses. Good Housekeeping, December, 
1920, p. 59, 141-142. 

The child and the book. House Beau- 
tiful, November, 1920. 

Children’s books, by Alice Hazeltine. 
Ladies Home Journal, September, 1920. 

The new boy and the old book. Liter- 
ary Digest, December 25, 1920, p. 30-31. 

Boys and girls and their books. St. 
Nicholas, November, 1921. 

The season’s books for children, by 
Marion Cutter. Survey, October 15, 
1921. 





Some Recent Illustrators of Children’s 
Books 

It would be difficult to measure the ex- 
act value to a child of a finely illustrated 
book—one done by an artist; but most 
of us believe in the worthwhileness of 
such a book even tho it is expensive, and 
publishers are continually putting out 
new and better ones, finding more and 
more illustrators who are excellent— 
men and women each with a genius for 
making pictures to fit a certain type of 
story. It is of a few of these newer 
ones and of their good work that I wish 
to write. 

For example, Scribner’s and Sons for 
their 1915 edition of Hans Brinker have 
secured as artist, Mr George Wharton 
Edwards, author and illustrator of the 
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two well known and delightfully done 
books—Vanished halls and cathedrals of 
France, and Holland of today. Hans 
Brinker has eight illustrations, in all of 
which Mr Edwards’ knowledge of Hol- 
land shows to advantage. While brighter 
in coloring than the pictures in Holland 
of today, there is nevertheless the same 
delicacy in color and composition. What 
could be more enchanting to a child than 
the Christmas scene opposite page 70— 
the well laden wooden shoes and the 
gifts piled high on the table, with good 
Saint Nicholas close at hand in the 
doorway. 

Another book of worthwhile illustra- 
tions is the Laboulaye’s fairy book (Har- 
pers, 1920 edition) which has been most 
interestingly done by Edward G. Mc- 
Candlish. Mr McCandlish is primarily a 
designer of toys, but has also done con- 
siderable work as an illustrator. His pic- 
tures have appeared in Century, Judge 
and the Delineator. He also made the 
illustrations for a Mother Goose book 
published by the Roycrofters of East 
Aurora, New York. In the Laboulaye’s 
fairy book he has given us a dozen pic- 
tures that in ingenuity of content easily 
satisfy the child’s imagination. He gives 
in addition a delicate beauty of coloring 
—especially pleasing are his predominant 
soft yellows. Every picture is well bal- 
anced, and Mr McCandlish has paid care- 
ful attention to details of costume and 
home customs in various lands. The 
snow scene opposite page 92 and the 
sleeping child opposite page 106 would 
be dear to the heart of any child. 

Two artists not so well known, per- 
haps, but truly worthy of note, have suc- 
cessfully done a Mother Goose book pub- 
lished by Stokes—the Wonder book of 
Mother Goose. 1 refer to Elizabeth 
Curtis and Florence Choate, joint illus- 
trators. These two artists have studied 
both in America and Paris and have ex- 
hibited pictures at water-color societies in 
both countries; they have done a good 
deal of illustrating for school readers, 
but of late years have illustrated Stokes’ 
books exclusively. They have put into 
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their work in the Mother Goose all those 
things that children love—the type of lit- 
tle folk they portray is a very real type. 
Especially mentionable for attractiveness 
are London Bridge (opposite page 28) 
and Simple Simon (opposite page 154). 

Mark Twain’s Tom Sawyer would, 
needless to say, take an illustrator who 
could portray a real boy, and Harpers 
have found the person who can do it 
most happily, it would seem, in Mr 
Worth Brehm, an Indiana artist. After 
studying at the John Herron art institute 
in Indianapolis and at the Chicago art in- 
stitute, he went to New York to take up 
business as an illustrator. He came 
gradually to specialize in books about 
children—especially about boys. The 
pictures in Tom Sawyer (with the excep- 
tion of the frontispiece) are in black and 
white, but in that medium’ Worth Brehm 
has brought the scenes of the story right 
home to us. Tom and the new boy (page 
10) is a most satisfying picture. The 
pirates (page 130)—utter happiness on 
each impish face lighted by the campfire 
glow—the pirates is a picture that holds 
and delights us. Tom writing with his 
“red keel” (page 144) is a picture show- 
ing boy nature in the real. 

Another illustrator whose paintings 
add greatly to the success of the book on 
which he has worked is Herbert Paus, 
who has illustrated Maeterlinck’s Tyltyl 
published by Dodd, Mead and Company. 
Mr Paus began his artistic career in 
Minneapolis, drawing cartoons for the 
Saint Paul Pioneer Press. Since 1903, he 
has drawn for Colliers, Life, Every- 
body’s, Saint Nicholas, Ladies’ Home 
Journal and for other prominent maga- 
zines. Some of our famous war posters 
were the work of this artist. After il- 
lustrating the Children’s Blue Bird for 
the Ladies’ Home Journal Mr Paus was 
secured to make the designs for the set- 
ting of the Blue Bird production in New 
York City. Out of this grew his illus- 
trations of Dodd Mead’s Tyltyl, a book 
version of the play done by Teixeira de 
Mattos. Mr Paus’ conceptions, full of 
imagery with their exquisite and appeal- 
ing coloring are a fitting pictorial accom- 
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paniment to an allegorical story for 
children. 

I have limited the discussion to these 
six artists; but there are many other of 
the newer artists whose work is equally 
deserving of note and praise, and who 
are making hundreds of children happier. 
They have engaged in a worth while pro- 
fession, at least from the standpoint of 
the good accomplished. 

Harriet L. Kipper (Wis. 717). 
Cedar Falls, Ia. 


(The data about these artists I have ob- 
tained by means of personal letters to the 
artists themselves. Many of their answers 
were extremely interesting and I shall prize 
them.) 





Telling Stories Out-of-Doors 


Perhaps the practice of telling stories 
out-of-doors during the summer vaca- 
tion, when the children are loath to 
stay indoors, is not new to other libra- 
ries. Here in Bangor, however, we 
tried it this summer for the first time 
and with such gratifying results that 
we recommend the idea to other libra- 
ries where it is not already in vogue. 
For several years it has been cus- 
tomary to hold a story-hour every Sat- 
urday morning in the lecture room at 
the library. Everything went well un- 
til the summer vacation, then the lure 
of the out-of-doors was too strong to 
be resisted. 

Why not tell them stories out-of- 
doors, we thought? The librarian vis- 
ited the third, fourth and fifth grades 
in the public and parochial schools and 
told them of the advantages of the va- 
cation story-hour, urging them to get 
their tickets in advance as the number 
would be limited to 50. Five public 
parks were chosen as the best places 
to hold the story-hour and _ several 
kindergarten teachers kindly consented 
to help the children’s librarian with the 
telling. 

The children met at the library and 
walked to the park where they sat on 
the grass under the trees. Each vol- 
unteer story-teller has put something 
of her own personality into the work; 
for instance, the first teacher who 
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helped us began by having them sing a 
song; and another, after telling two 
stories, broke the tension. by having a 
game of drop the handkerchief. Cer- 
tainly they all enjoyed the mornings, 
for they begged for “just one more 
story,’ and they wanted tickets for 
“next Saturday.” 

On the inevitable rainy Saturday 
when the story must be told in- 
doors, we varied the story-telling by in- 
troducing some victrola_ selections, 
music- and speaking-pieces. If you 
have never heard Cinderella, Little Red 
Riding Hood or the Little Red Hen 
told on the victrola, then you have a 
treat in store for you. One of the 
schools lent us. a victrola and records 
for the summer. Plan for out-of-doors 
story hour—it works: 

Three story-hour programs 
the rabbit foiled the lion. In St. 
Nicholas, v. 44, pt. 1, p. 91. (Young children.) 

The courage of a coward. In St. Nicholas, 
v. 43, pt. 2, p. 590. (Older children.) 

The father of the family. In Just stories. 
(Young children.) 

The old whale’s tooth-ache. 


wonderland. (Older children.) 
The naughty little mouse. In Just stories. 
(Young children.) 
Perseverance wins. In The third book for 
the story-teller. (Older children.) 
Pandora’s box. In Just stories. 
children.) 

The wonderful bag o’rags. 
wonderland. (Older children.) 
Little black Sambo. (Young children.) 
The boy who liked geography. (The story 
of Christopher Columbus.) In For the chil- 

dren’s hour. Book III. (Older children.) 
Puss in boots. In The first book of stories 
for the story-teller. (Young children.) 
St. Jerome and the lion. In The third book 
o <ioaen for the story-teller. (Older chil- 
ren. 


How 


In Trails to 


(Young 


In Trails to 


Books for the Story-Teller 
Bailey. For the children’s hour. Book III. 


Bannerman. Little black Sambo. 

Bryant. Stories to tell to children. 

Coe. First book of stories for the story- 
teller. 

Coe. Third book of stories for the story- 
teller. 


Klingensmith. Just stories. 

O’Grady. The teacher’s story-teller’s book. 
Olcott. The wonder garden. 

Riley. Old-fashioned roses. 

Seton. Wild animals I have known. 
Wright. Trails to wonderland. 
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New Commerce Reviews 

Mr Hoover has turned his attention to 
the publications of the Department of 
Commerce. Evidences of the scope of 
his reconstructive plan with its vision of 
the greater American commerce is seen 
in the advent in August of a new monthly 
publication entitled Survey of Current 
Business, and the rejuvenation of that 
old friend of long standing, The Daily 
Consular Reports, or as it was later 
called, Commerce Reports, which changed 
to a weekly survey of foreign trade, Sep- 
tember 5, keeping the same name. 

For over 23 years, the little daily with 
its valuable information in rather un- 
systematic form has been placed on the 
desks of business men of the country and 
many will miss its frequent appearance, 
but all will welcome its increased use- 
fulness and importance, with its more 
than doubled size and promotion to the 
rank of a “scientifically prepared weekly 
trade paper.” The monthly instead of 
quarterly index, full table of contents; 
live, pertinent but brief editorials on com- 
mercial conditions and the work of the 
Department of Commerce for the busi- 
ness interests of the country; the subject 
matter classified for convenient reference 
under general commodities, and also 
gathered under geographical divisions, 
make the paper from its cover to its last 
page a gold mine of current commercial 
news. 

The Survey of Current Business is the 
monthly supplement to Commerce Re- 
ports, to quote from its cover, and the 
August number is “no. 1,” that of July 
being but a trial number issued for criti- 
cism. This paper attempts to “visualize 
the current trend of business and indus- 
try,” and aims to make the statistics so 
clear that the “figures in some measure 
will assist in the enlargement of business 
judgment.” Graphs, index numbers, and 
numerical data give in brief form a 
wealth of information gathered under 
such headings as: 


Automobile tires and accessories, Building 
statistics, Construction material, Crop pro- 
duction, Foodstuff movement, Fuel and power, 
Banking and finance, Earnings and employ- 


ment, Railway revenues and _ expenses, 
Transportation, Foreign trade. 

Librarians will hail with joy both of 
these timely publications as they are in- 
valuable helps for the questions of busi- 
ness men. The small quarto size with 
simple covers make them attractive addi- 
tions to the periodical stands, and no 
doubt they will not only become popular 
with men who now realize the help of 
the library to business but will attract 
new patrons to the library. 

Mr. Hoover, with his clear vision, has 
not only provided the business of the 
country with that which will be of the 
greatest assistance in stabilizing and in- 
creasing industry and trade, but has given 
to librarians tools which can make them 
factors in the commercial health of the 
country thru more efficient service to the 
business men of the community. 

Jess1E M. WooprForp. 
Chicago public library. 





Dante Exhibit at Newberry Library, 
Chicago. 

A very interesting and satisfactory 
Dante exhibit was that made by the New- 
berry library of Chicago during the 
months of September and October. The 
exhibit and its preparation were in 
charge of Miss Mary L. Watson, refer- 
ence assistant of that library. 

The Newberry library, being a library 
devoted exclusively to the field of belles- 
lettres, contains much material bearing 
on and relating to Dante, his time and 
his influence, so that Miss Watson’s per- 
plexity was not a question of supply of 
material but that of presenting to the 
visiting public what she had in such an 
intelligible way that it might create both 
permanent interest and present pleasure 
in Dante and all that pertains to him. 

In Dante’s day, the world of letters 
had to rely solely on writing for the dis- 
semination of literature which was done 
largely, by and for the pleasure of the 
learned. The result is to be found in 
the beautiful manuscripts illuminated in 
gold, red, blue and other colors by the 
craftsmen of the art in the monasteries 
of Italy, France and other countries of 
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Europe. The library is the fortunate 
possessor of many of these writings. 
This assured that the exhibit would be 
one of beauty so that the question of 
other results was the only problem. 

The Newberry library, out of its pos- 
sessions, was able to display the choicest 
specimens—priceless old Bibles, brevi- 
aries and other service books of the 
church produced contemporaneously with 
the Divine Comedy. Two of them have 
notes of Gregorian music, one bearing 
the date 1316, five years before the death 
of the great Dante, September 14, 1321. 

The exhibit also contained four copies 
of the Divine Comedy printed before the 
discovery of the new world, two printed 
in Venice in 1477, one printed in Flor- 
ence in 1481, this being the edition con- 
taining the copper-plate engravings by 
Botticelli, and the fourth printed in Ven- 
ice in 1491 containing many interesting 
old wood cuts. 

There was a fascinating display of old 
color prints of costumes in Italy in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, Vene- 
tian doges and other noblemen, magis- 
trates and soldiers, merchants and money 
changers, and ladies, noble and plebian, 
of Florence, Milan and Venice. 

There was an exhibit, thru many old 
prints, of Italy in the time of Dante, of 
the cities and buildings possessing Dante 
association, as well as portraits of em- 
perors, popes, cardinals and other digni- 
taries of the church and state. Another 
group set forth the historic figures and 
events contemporaneous with Dante in 
Europe outside of Italy. 

Of course, considerable space was 
given to Dante’s own works and num- 
erous artistics conceptions of various 
passages therein. The Newberry library 
possesses more than 400 volumes relating 
directly to Dante and the study of his 
works. A select list of about 100 of 
these, incorporating those of most serv- 
ice to students of the poet and his time, 
were printed especially for this exhibit 
and were distributed freely to visitors. 

An interesting item in the exhibit was 
a copy of the flag of Florence in Dante’s 
time, a red lily on a field of white. This 
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banner was used in the commemoration 
exercises conducted by the Italian soci- 
eties in Chicago on September 11 and 
was presented later to the Newberry li- 
brary on behalf of the Italian Colony of 
Chicago. Under it stood the bust of 
Dante, original marble, by Domenico 
Carli, presented to the library by Henry 
Probasco of Cincinnati. 

A notable visitor to the exhibit was the 
Hon. Guiseppe Bottai, a member of the 
Italian parliament, from Rome, who 
showed keen gratification and said that 
the books and manuscripts possessed by 
the Newberry library on Dante would do 
credit to many of the European libraries 
that count their age in centuries. 





Codperation in Binding in Advertise- 
ments 


To assure the preservation of adver- 
tisements thruout the year, a dozen 
New England libraries have now 
agreed to codperate in binding in ad- 
vertising pages. 

Many a magazine seems to be “a 
small body of literature entirely sur- 
rounded by advertisements.” What 
shall be done with all these advertis- 
ing pages? Of course, when they are 
paged in, it becomes rather necessary 
to bind them in the volume, especially 
when a river of reading runs thru 
banks of advertising. But shall all ad- 
vertising pages be summarily discard- 
ed when they are separately paged? 
Advertisements in trade and _profes- 
sional journals are of value for refer- 
ence and study, and the student of ad- 
vertising, of economics, even of illus- 
tration, will wish to turn to them and 
will expect to find them in our libra- 
ries. But the very thickness of some 
of the engineering magazines makes 
this almost a physical impossibility. 

Many libraries are trying to solve 
this problem by binding in the adver- 
tisements of one issue in each year. 
This will serve as a sample at least of 
the advertisements of that period. As 
a further development, it is now ar- 
ranged by these 12 libraries in New 
England, that, so far as each will bind 
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in separately paged advertisements, a 
different month will be saved. This is 
better than to have all 12 bind in those 
for the same month, as all might select 
the last number in a volume, or De- 
cember. 

It does not prevent any library from 
binding in other months, or whatever 


else it may choose, but in this certain. 


area the earnest student may hereafter 
find a series of months if he needs them. 
It is rather expected that this agree- 
ment will cover the entire list of peri- 
odicals and that the advertising pages 
when separate will be bound in at the 
end of the volume. 

For purposes of record and for gen- 
eral library information the following 
list of months is published. It will be 
noted that where two libraries are in 
the same city, they are placed six 
months apart; and that the first half 
of the year includes college libraries 
only, and the second half, public li- 
braries. 


Months assigned to libraries in New Eng- 
land for binding in advertisements 


January Yale university library 

February Brown university library 

March Amherst college library 

April Trinity college library 

May Dartmouth college library 

June Harvard university library 

July New Haven free public library 

August Providence public library 

September Springfield city library associa- 
tion 

October Hartford public library 


November Worcester free public library 
December Boston public library. 
F. K. W. Drury, 
Assistant-librarian, 
Brown University library. 
September, 1921. 





Opportunity 
Master of human destinies am I. 
Fame, love and fortune on my foot steps 
wait, 
Cities and fields I walk; I penetrate deserts 
and seas remote, and passing by 
I knock unbidden once at every gate. 
If sleeping, wake, if feasting, rise before 
I turn away. It is the hour of fate, 
And they who follow me reach every state 
Mortals desire, and conquer every foe 
Save death; but those who doubt or hesitate, 
Condemned to failure, penury and woe, 
Seek me in vain and uselessly implore. 
I answer not, and I return, no more. 

—John J. Ingalls. 
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Education and Federal Government 


In a recent address by Mr Hugh S. 
Magill, field secretary of the National 
Education Association, on Education 
and the Federal Government, he makes 
the following distinctions: 

Two plans for reorganizing the edu- 
cational functions of the nation have 
been suggested as possible solutions of 
the present unsatisfactory conditions: 

1. The creation of a department of 
education under a secretary of educa- 
tion who shall be a member of the 
President’s cabinet, which department 
shall administer all educational activi- 
ties of the Federal government not in- 
timately and definitely related to some 
other department. The primary func- 
tion of such a department would be the 
encouragement and promotion of pub- 
lic education thruout the country, in 
full recognition of the fact that under 
our dual form of government, the con- 
duct and management of education is 
vested in the states, and that the Fed- 
eral department of education should 
cooperate and assist but never dictate 
or control. 

2. The creation of a department of 
public welfare under a secretary of 
public welfare who shall be a member 
of the President’s cabinet, this depart- 
ment to include education as one of its 
subdivisions, along with health, social 
service, veteran relief and other in- 
terests. 

These two proposals, each embodied 
in a bill now before Congress, make a 
definite issue which sooner or later 
must be determined by Congress. 

The first proposition, to create a de- 
partment of education, is supported by 
the National Education Association, 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the National Congress of Moth- 
ers and Parent-Teacher Associations, 
the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, the National League of Women 
Voters, the American Library Associa- 
tion, the American Federation of La- 
bor and by many religious, fraternal 
and civic organizations thruout the 
country. 
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The second proposition, ‘to make 
education.a subdivision of a depart- 
ment of public welfare, has received its 
chief support from General Charles E. 
Sawyer, President Harding’s personal 
physician, and Hon Walter F. Brown, 
the President’s representative on the 
committee for the reorganization of 
the Executive departments. A study 
of the report of the hearings held on 
this bill before the joint committees on 
education of the senate and house does 
not reveal any particular public senti- 
ment in favor of the measure, but very 
strong opposition on the part of edu- 
cators and friends of education to the 
submerging of education in this or any 
other department. 

Mr Magill, in his paper, goes thoroly 
into the merits of the case, tracing the 
_movement for a department of educa- 
tion from 1866, when the first bill for 
such a department was introduced in 
the House of Representatives by James 
A. Garfield of Ohio and earnestly sup- 
ported in the Senate by Charles Sum- 
ner of Massachusetts. For the past 50 
years, the leaders in public education 
have continually urged that the Nation 
should assume its responsibility in co- 
operating with the States in the promo- 
tion of education, but the Government 
has failed to establish any fixed policy 
in regard to the matter. 

The Towner-Sterling bill is the re- 
sult of years of thoughtful deliberation 
by the leaders in public education thru- 
out the nation. The bill was not has- 
tily drawn, but is the result of pro- 
longed and intense study by hundreds 
whose opinions are deserving of con- 
sideration. In the preparation of the 
bill creating a department of public 
welfare with education as one of its 
subdivisions, the educational leaders 
of the country were not consulted at 
all and the bill was hastily prepared 
in a few weeks. It reveals a failure to 
comprehend many of the fundamental 
principles involved in the solution of 
present-day educational problems. 

The question has now become a na- 
tional issue. Every member of Con- 
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gress should declare his position on the 
subject. Friends of public education 
believe that the issues involved are of 
the most serious import to the .nation, 
The great national organizations supr 
porting the Towner-Sterling bill, rep- 
resenting millions of intelligent ¢iti- 
zens, make their appeal to Congress 
with confidence that this question will 
be settled in such a manner as to in+ 
sure the increasing development thru- 
out the United States of a strong, 
intelligent, patriotic American citizen- 
ship. 





Chambers of Commerce and Education. 


An important movement urged by 
Miss Charl Ormond Williams, presi- 
dent of the N. E. A., is an educational 
department in chambers of commerce 
thruout the country. Miss Williams is 
not asking other localities to do some- 
thing which she herself has not at- 
tempted and so she has moved -the 
chamber of commerce of Memphis, 
Tenn., to organize an educational: di- 
vision. 

This is divided into three depart- 
ments and Miss Williams herself ‘has 
accepted the responsibility for seeing 
that the chamber of commerce meets 
its obligation to promote education, in 
Shelby county, in Tennessee and in the 
nation. 

To accomplish this, there: are 14 
points as a declaration of principles and 
the hearty codperative support. of ev- 
ery member and every division of the 
chamber of commerce is urged thru the 
entire Memphis territory. 

The Journal of the National Education 
Association for November gives a com- 
plete account of the educational plat- 
form adopted. It could well be used 
for library extension under the same 
demands that are made for school and 
formal education. 





It is a greater force that carries a row- 
boat a quarter of a league against wind 
and tide than impels it a whole league 
when both are in its favor.—Fénelon. ° 
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How to Import 

The smaller libraries want to know 
why and how to import. Let one of 
their number tell them. Here is a bill 
for 25 new English books recently pur- 
chased by a western library of 50,000 
volumes from a well known London 
dealer. In parallel column are set the 
prices asked by the American handlers 
of these stocks. Both columns are 
bona fide, the one based on an actual 
invoice, the other upon quotations 
given on request. Both include car- 
riage. The list follows: 


Libraries 


concealed expense in it, as one apol- 
ogist for the old order suggests. Here 
is the entire process: 

1. Order from dealers, not publishers. 
The latter may merely transfer the ac- 
count to America. The following 
agents, in the five countries from which 
libraries draw most of their foreign 
books, are favorably known in the 
United States: 


For England—E. G. Allen & Son, Ltd., 12- 
14 Grape St., Shaftesbury Ave., London, W. 
C. 2. B. F. Stevens & Brown, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, London, W. C. 2. 


Lonaon Price Amer. Price 
List to List to 
Price Library Price Library 
Amar. Human motor. 1920.......... Routledge ..30/- $ 5.70 Dutton $10.00 $ 9.15 
Angell. Fruits of victory. 1921....... Collins ..... 8/- 1.67 Century .. 3.00 2.78 
Ashley. Modern tariff history. 1920.. Murray ....16/- 3.11 Dutton ... 5.00 4.65 
Barker & Rees. Making of Europe. 1920. Black ...... 6/- 1.21 Macm. .... 2.10 1.97 
Benson. Our family affairs. 1920..... Cassell ..... 16/- 3.08 Doran .... 4.00 3.75 
Benson. Life in a medieval city. 1920. S.P.C.K. ... 5/- 1.02 Macm. .... 2.00 1.86 
Black’s Dictionary of pictures. 1921... Black ...... 12/6 2.43 Macm. .... 4.50 4.13 
Black’s Gardening dictionary. 1921.... Black ...... 15/- 293 Macm. .... 600 5.52 
Blucher. Eng. wife in Berlin. 1921.. Constable ..19/- 3.64 Dutton ... 6.00 5.55 
Brown. Principles of econ. geog. 1920. Pitman .....10/- 2.04 Pitman ... 3.50 2.74 
Brown. Psychology and psychotherapy. 
ee rete re oe eee eee Arnold ..... 8/6 1.69 Longmans 3.00 1.85 
Cammerts. Belgium. 1921............ Unwin ..... 12/6 2.43 Putnam ... 3.50 3.50 
RGRTOEE, UURUE MOEN ooins oon cans censuses ie 5/- 1.02 Macm 2.00 1.86 
Cole. Perspective. 1921............... Seeley ...... 18/- 346 Lipp. ..... 4.50 4.15 
Cunnison. Economics. 1920.......... Methuen ... 5/- 1.03 Dutton . 2.00 1.95 
Deschanel. Gambetta. 1920........... Heinemann 15/- 2.81 Dodd . 450 415 
Drever. Psychology of industry. 1921. Methuen ... 6/- 1.03 Dutton ... 2.50 2.40 
Ellis. Gloves. 1921...............000. Pitman ..... 3/- 62 Pitman ... 1.00 84 
Farnell. Spanish prose and poetry. 1920. Oxford ....10/6 2.04 Oxford ... 5.25 2.50 
Fenn. Design and tradition. 1920..... Chapman ...30/- 5.70 Scribner .. 10.00 9.15 
Garner. Int. law. 1920................ Longmans ..72/- 13.71 Longmans 24.00 = 14.36 
Glass. Drawing, design, etc. 1921.... Baisford ...12/- 2.37 Dutton ... 6.00 D090 
Hamsum. Growth of the soil. 1920... Gyldendal .. 9/- 178 Knopf .... 5.00 4.59 
Hollander. In search of the soul. 1921. K. Paul ....42/- 853 Dutton ... 20.00 18.95 
Leacock. Winsome Winnie. 1920.... Lane ....... 5/- 1.02 Lane ..... 1.75 1.68 


Twenty-five English titles are seen 
thus to have been secured from their 
normal source for $76.07. Taken from 
stock in this country they would have 
cost $119.58, or nearly 60% more. 

That’s why. An attractive menu, 
certainly. But how prepare it? It 
must take a smart cook, some may say. 
Not at all. There is no mystery about 
this business. It is just as easy to mail 
an order to Europe as to New York, 
and just as simple to draw a cheque 
for pounds or francs as for dollars and 
cents. And to the librarian there is no 


For France—Librairie Terquem, 1 Rue 
Scribe, Paris. 

For Germany—Otto MHarrassowitz Buch- 
handlung, 14 Querstrasse, Leipzig. 

For Italy—Libreria Liberma, Via Francesco 
Crispi 81, Rome. 

For Spain—Victoriano Suarez, Preciados 48, 
Madrid. 

Addresses in other countries may be given 
on request. 


2. Import by post, not by freight. 
The latter is slow, costly and trouble- 
some. There is a tariff on English 
books published within twenty years, 
but libraries are exempt. Book parcels 
are delivered like other mail, without 
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any formality, if addressed to the li- 
brary. 

3. The bill is rendered in foreign 
money. To settle it, a draft or money 
order (preferably the former) can be 
secured from any office of the Ameri- 
can Railway Express Company. A lo- 
cal bank, too, may be the medium. The 
post office, however, should not be em- 
ployed, because its rates of conversion 
exceed current values and, besides, are 
not available at all for certain coun- 
tries. Thus, in the above list, a postal 
money order cannot now be sent to 
Germany or Spain, while for Italy the 
sender must make his own conversion. 
For England $4 is charged for a 
pound sterling ($3.75 being the pres- 
ent value), and only 11 French francs 
(instead of the current 14) are given for 
$1 The Express Company settles with 
the library in dollars, and gives a cheque 
or money order to be sent to the for- 
eign agent. That’s the whole trans- 
action. 

4. As libraries find it useful to have 
regular lists of new publications from 
which to select their American pur- 
chases—the A. L. A. Booklist, Cumu- 
lative Book Index, Publishers’ Weekly, 
etc.—so they may desire similar Euro- 
pean trade bibliographies. For the 
same five ‘countries mentioned above, 
the following are available: 

For England—(a) The Bookseller. Month- 
ly) 10 s. (b) English Catalogue of Books. 
(Annual) 15 s. 

For France—Bibliographie de la France. 
(Weekly) 60 fr. 

For Germany—(a) Wdchentliches verzeich- 
nis . . . des deutschen buchhandels, 180M. 


(b) Halbjahresverzeichnis der biicher 
[etc.] 154 M. 
delle 


For  Italy—Bollettino 
italiane. (Monthly) 14 fr. 

For Spain—Bibliografia Espanola, (Month- 
ly) 15 pes. 


If critical reviews be wanted, one will begin 
by adding the (London) Times Literary Sup- 
plement. 

Finally, in canvassing the possibility 
of economical substitutes for direct im- 
portation, two facts will be borne in 
mind: (1) No library is justified in 
Paying more for an English book 
stocked in this country than the foreign 
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list price, plus 2 cents a shilling to 
cover ocean transportation, plus car- 
riage from New York to destination. 
This proposal, made by the Committee 
to international publishers (and only 
to such), has been accepted by but one. 
(2) One American importing firm— 
“A. L. P.”—has published an offer to 
supply all foreign publications on foreign 
agents’ terms, bills being converted at 
current rates of éxchange and rendered 
in United States money. 

M. LLEWELLYN RANEY, | 

ANNA G. HuBBARD, 

Purp B. WricuT, 

A. L. A. Committee on Book Buying. 





A. L. A. Notes 


The following committees have been 

appointed since the last report: 
Editorial 

Hiller C. Wellman, City library associa- 
tion, Springfield, Mass., chairman; Matthew 
S. Dudgeon, Milwaukee; Josephine A. Rath- 
bone, Brooklyn; Carl B. Roden, Chicago; 
George B. Utley, Chicago. 

Membership 

Wm. J. Hamilton, Indiana Public Library 
commission, Indianapolis, Ind., chairman; 
Tommie Dora Barker, Atlanta; Zaidee 
Brown, Long Beach, Calif.; Lila May Chap- 
man, Birmingham; Isabelle Cooper, New 
York City; H. T. Dougherty, 
Mass.; Alice R. Eaton, Harrisburg, 
Alice G. Evans, Harrisburg, Pa.; H. 
Hughes, Trenton; Clara F. Hunt, Brooklyn; 
Julia Ideson, Houston; Sabra L. Nason, 
Pendleton, Ore.; Alice L. Rose, New York 
City; Mrs. J. A. Thompson, Chickasha, Okla. 
Reciprocal relations with other National 

organizations 

Marilla W. Freeman, Goodwyn Inst. li- 
brary, Memphis, Tenn., chairman; John H. 
Leete, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Clarence W. Sum- 
ner, Sioux City, Ia. 

By vote of the Executive Board of 
the A. L. A., Dr W. Dawson Johnston, 
librarian of the Public library, St. Paul, 
Minn., has been nominated as librarian 
of the American Library in Paris, Inc. 
for a period of one or two years and on 
this nomination was appointed, by 
unanimous action of the Executive 
committee in Paris. Dr Johnston ex- 
pects to reach Paris in time to attend 
the annual meeting of the Board which 
is to be held on November 8. 


Newton, 
Pa: 
| 
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“The report of Receipts and expendi- 
tures*of the: A. L. A. War Fund, Oc- 
tobét-1, shows the following: 





Ox hand, -bonds-and interest.......... $65.103 
Expenditures : : 
EB DAKS aren 4agecs op ets eat eu aes $ 931 
Periodicals *... 2... ee ee 365 
Service ‘and: subsistance....... 8,291 
UEMSUDDURS= 25 scise 525085 sian ess 142 
AM PNOMED ccs cccsbuinseectaees 215 
MIBMUNE 6 c5ccc este sus cauaesn 119 
[Sn ae ree re 60 
ROMIMLIS, ceric yaseniusiicees 146 
Mista: “gin ct esas talcowwesseue $10,269 
BINDNCE cnc oceanic eeGneakesh ssun 6on5 $54,831 





State Appropriations for Library Pur- 
poses in 1921 

This table is prepared as a supplement 

to the Review of Library Legislation in 

ro2t. The statistics in each case are 

furnished thru the courtesy of the li- 

brary agency of the state. In most 


State appropriations for 


Years 

State covered State Lib. 
(SRMINOIMIA GS cso céceteuws 2 $304,900 
ISBIDERUO. 2. cb cca can echu ake Z 4, 
SGWNBCHEUE co .iiococciacnene's 2 199,200 
SORINWETO§ oc css ences sse<0e 2 ‘Gswenaes 
Cr EIS ane eee are peg a 2 17,000 
PL) GRRE: cosrace are peep a ran ogee 
SS oc ahbax cs ceacnese~s 2 48,630 
SRMMMANA dicees saws sesunsacss od 000 
DONO takin ch oenSusakanuNciis 2 12,000 
PRB” 5 SS acs poh oa wens susie Zz 28,200 
2 CUO SS Sn ae aaae 2 21,500 
Massachusetts .............. 44,170 
BIRENDAN Sc46055460 60550055 2 104,440 
DARIAN Cao cacceccueesgs-e > —sweseebe 
LES CTT ra 2 12,300 
CIERRA, See. 5c. sean ones .  Bareeees 
New Hampshire ........... 2 35,300 
DIOW BEIGE. -sccossdawsieass.s 1 20,020 
MP WARIO occ sciwscseweas us no report 
North Carolina ............ “A 25,000 
Mord DAKOtA os sisiec sc cece 2) . ees. 
Ca ers er es A 86,330 
IGMINENOINA iG chases sces eos. “A 22,834 
CONCERN ov iotesis sw sis Saisie w nies 2 75.000 
PORRSYIVAIIA .6.60555005000% Z 53,800 
Rhoge sland. ......5.. 0.0.00. 1 6,750 
South Dakota ............. 1 8,730 
MMROG sco seen ss aee eens. 2 51,463 
ROEBE cobs. deb Skuse euwsouss aS nc report 
LD 7 a ee 2 ,000 
WAM Oona ccstascwctasces 1 30,415 
Washington ..............4- 2 37,600 
WWABCONSIN (oo os c0.0ssescineece 1 16,000 
WVGBENNG coda cs asaenanmcnurs 2 15,000 
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states the legislature meets biennially 
and the amounts appropriated are for 
a period of two years. In a few states 
the period covered by the appropria- 
tion is different, as appears in the sec- 
ond column. Six of the southern states 
had no legislative session. 

In some states, the state library and 
in others the library commission per- 
forms one or more of the functions in- 
cluded in the other columns. In some 
of the states represented under “library 
commission” the library agency has a dif- 
ferent name, such as library division 
of the education department. The 
name in the last column also varies, as 
historical commission, historical de- 
partment. It will be noticed that many 
states have liberal appropriations for 
this purpose, especially those which 
are actively engaged in collecting their 
war records. 


library purposes 1921 


Lib. Com- State Legis. Hist 

mission Law Lib. Ref. Bur. Soc. 
4,000 (ee 11,600 
BONMNO: Swaskbee.  Sasadatis 2,000 
5,200 2RBSO —_- San dasaas 800 
V2 | 3,200 12,000 
WUUSS0. Skeet; «6 ERR! ete 
41,850 41,600 75,865 96,700 
42,500 22,400 64,300 30,000 
30,460 GOOD. nvcwwses 12,000 
13,600 2,400 12,500 34,800 
LS) Cg Ra 
WOMEN cite” ceo.  areaaiens 
et ee ee 31,260 
60,000 M4950° ke Seas 80,000 
PAOD “seiseseta  sGeacics 39,770 
BOM 9 2auundes.  OGacescee: \.. oheneres 
0 A mee arene 1,000 
1 CS, JO en am eS ETS 
35,000 16060 nksceccas 53,000 
19,100 (he ree 17,000 
b Same As 61,985 sateesrey 76,430 
Oe eaeeeeen + asec ees 19,650 
pbeekrns 20,000 Be rates 20,000 
36,800 16,350 |, a or 
16,500 8,500 5,350 2,500 
9,425 oc) CC el eo eo rr 
Seeeeees 19,365 eaten Se seats 
LD (te 3,600 5,000 
pSeuuous 7,250 9,351 a eieeies.s 
seetewes 24, Alesaleeinesis 23,240 
<j bo cere <i Ut | | re err 


eoeeccece = (eeeeeeece eosvccce ceecceece 
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The difficulty of making correct and 
fair comparisons by states is greatest 
in those states where the library agency 
is a division of the education depart- 
ment, as is the case in Connecticut, 
Massachusetts and Minnesota, and 
where the appropriations for library 
purposes are not definitely stated. For 
this reason New York and Utah state 
that they are unable to give their 
figures. 

Where a column is left blank it does 
not necessarily mean that there is no 
activity of that kind but that the work 
may be performed by some other de- 
partment or that the person reporting 
did not have the information. 


Notes 


Colorado.—Commission, is for Traveling 
Library commission; Law, is for librarian’s 
salary. Fees from borrowers, approximating 
erg in 2 years, constitute the law book 
fund. 

Connecticut—Commission. Of this amount, 
$30,000 is for school libraries and apparatus, 
$35,000 for grants to public libraries and $15,- 
000 for the Public Library committee of the 
State board of education. 

Illinois—Also $7,200 for general superin- 
tendent, $11,700 for State archives department 
and $40,750 for state museum. 

Indiana.—Legislative reference. Of this 
amount, $40,000 is for the preparation and pub- 
lication of the Indiana Yearbook and $4,300 
for agricultural statistics. The amounts for 
state library, law library and _ historical de- 
partment are independent of salaries and gen- 
eral expenses. 

Kansas.—State library. Also has $5,000 for 
new book stacks next year. The law library 
also has the exchange of the state supreme 
court reports amounting to $5,000 or more 
each year. 

Maine.—For other library purposes, $9,300. 

Minnesota—Amount given for Library divi- 
sion (Commission) is an estimate. There is 
also an appropriation of $6,000 for traveling 
libraries, and $64,000 for state library aid to 
schools. 

North Carolina—Law library. Includes 
estimate of $2,880 annually from law licenses. 
For rural school libraries the education de- 
partment appropriates annually $7,500. Legis- 
ative reference is a department of the his- 
torical commission. 

Oklahoma.—Also $10,000 for State indus- 
trial chemical library. 

Pennsylvania—Division of public records 
has $23,040. 

Rhode Island—Commission. $10,500 for 
books for free public libraries, $3,000 toward 
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salaries and $3,000 for traveling libraries and 
library visitor. The $2,500 is divided between 
two historical societies. 

Virginia—About $7,250 spent last year on 
law library; $5,000 appropriated for War His- 
tory commission and $5,000 for state aid in 
establishing school libraries. 

Washington—Of the $37,600, the state 
library receives $13,600, and traveling libraries 
Wisconsin.—The appropriations given are 
annual and continue until changed by the leg- 
islature, which may be for years. The His- 
torical society has $88,625 for the year end- 
ing June, 1922, and $83,625 for the following 
year. It also has other sources of revenue. 

Wyoming.—Also has income from two land 
funds from which about $10,000 was spent 
last year. 

WituiaAM F. Yust. 





Impressions of the Library Association 
Conference 

Manchester, England, September 12-17. 

The conference was very impressive 
on the social side, but the papers con- 
tained little of value to librarians on 
our side, if I am to be critical. There 
were about 300 persons in attendance, 
almost all men, the women librarians 
being notably absent. Some of the dis- 
tinguished British librarians were not 
present, but I was told the gathering 
was representative, particularly of the 
region about Manchester. 

The program of papers was dis- 
tinctly subordinated to the social fea- 
tures which were most pleasant and in- 
teresting. The association was the 
guest of the corporation of Manchester, 
which knows how to entertain and has 
every facility for doing so. The Lord 
Mayor and Lady Mayoress received 
the association on several occasions. 
There were evening receptions at two 
art galleries with musical and dancing 
programs of much merit and interest. 
There was an official reception at the 
town-hall, a garden party at Heaton 
Park (both given by the Lord Mayor) 
and a dinner on Thursday evening at 
the chief hotel. Then we were taken 
on two afternoon trips, by train and 
boat, one to a huge industrial suburb, 
Trafford Park, and the other to the 
famous Manchester ship canal, on 
which we rode for miles. The John 
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Rylands library and the University li- 
brary served tea on the occasions of 
our visits. Altogether it was a won- 
derful series of entertainments with a 
few papers, discussions, and (I sup- 
pose) committee meetings “on the 
side.” 

Alderman T. C. Abbott, of Man- 
chester, is the president, and his ad- 
dress will be worth reading when it 
appears in The Record. It was an im- 
pressive and thoughtful presentation of 
the problems confronting municipal li- 
braries. Dr Cowley, Bodley’s librarian, 
read an interesting paper, interesting 
more as showing the condition of things 
in one of the world’s great libraries than 
for anything new or valuable. The 
Bodleian apparently is determined to 
ignore the card catalog as an instru- 
ment of library service, and proposes to 
begin a new slip catalog, pasted into 
ledgers, with the year 1920! That is 
truly a noble conservatism, but not a 
subject for criticism on my part. Mr 
Ballinger read a very interesting and, 
I venture to say, epoch-making paper 
on the possibility of standardizing li- 
brary fittings and furniture, pointing 
out the advantage of the uniform size 
of card cabinets as an instance. (Of 
course we have practically standardized 
everything, even stack heights and 
consequently floor heights in multiples 
of stack-heights. ) 

The outstanding features to me were, 
1) the opportunity to meet British li- 
brarians, 2) the generous hospitality 
of Manchester, and 3) the John Ry- 
lands library, where we were shown a 
group of bibliographic treasures un- 
matched in my experience. 

The most interesting paper to every- 
one was Miss Carson’s presentation, at 
the last session, of the work done by her 
and her associates in the devastated 
regions of France under the auspices 
of the American Committee of which 
Miss Morgan is the head. The film 
shown was extremely well made, but 
it was far surpassed in attractive power 
by Miss Carson’s quiet, sympathetic, 
clear and modest account of her work. 
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Mr Tedder’s words in expressing the 
thanks of the meeting to Miss Carson 
were most appreciative, and I think 
were heart-felt. 

Perhaps the strongest impressions 
remaining are the masculinity of the 
attendance, the extraordinary interest 
shown by the Reception committee of 
some 70 citizens of Manchester, many 
of whom attended practically all the 
sessions, the sense that despite all su- 
perficial differences the problems of li- 
braries are fundamentally the same, 
and the warm welcome shown to the 
American delegate. 

One very unusual circumstance 
should be mentioned as a hint to fu- 
ture planners of programs for the 
A. L. A. The greater number of the 
members attending were housed in 
two “University hotels.” The group at 
Hulme Hall (where I was fortunate 
enought to be placed) comprised some 
60 persons. We practically “camped- 
out” in this hall, what we should call 
a dormitory, ate in the hall with the 
warden and some fellows, lived most 
simply, but with a good-fellowship that 
made light of primitive facilities for 
baths, etc., and promoted acquaintance 
and good feeling. After the evening 
entertainments the gathering in the 
common room was prolonged into the 
hours past midnight. The company 
united in commiserating those more 
luxurious members who roomed in 
hotels. 

These are hastily written impres- 
sions, but may prove of interest. 

Ws. W. BisHop. 
Ambleside, Sept. 21, 1921. 





The Italy-America Society, 23 West 
43rd street, New York City, has pre- 
pared a Dante pageant under the title 
The Perfect Pilgrim, which has been 
given in a number of the branch li- 
braries with great success. Arrange- 
ments for using the pageant can be 
made by corresponding with the Italy- 
America Society in regard to the 
matter. 
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Library News Notes. 


A librarian returned from her vaca- 
tion to find that in her absence the li- 
brary board had engaged an assistant 
to take charge of the reference work 
in the library. The appointment was 
made, as nearly as could be made out, 
because the young lady belonged to an 
influential family, members of which 
had interviewed the mayor and mem- 
bers of the board, and the appointment 
was made unanimously. ; 

The librarian heard of the appoint- 
ment, cut short her vacation and re- 
turned to her work. From a friend, 
into whose ear she had poured her tale 
on her way home, she got the advice 
to be patient. Perhaps the assistant 
had improved in her knowledge since 
the days when the librarian had been 
acquainted with her. It might be pos- 
sible to convince her that she was in 
the wrong occupation, for if she was 
it would be apparent in a short time 
and the results might be offered to the 
board as a protest. 

The librarian reports as follows on 
the situation as she found it: 

I came to the library this morning and 
found that THE LADY was trying to make 
the dater read, October 32. When asked for 
“When the frost is on the pumpkin” she went 
to the catalog for more information. She 
has taught six years. 

I gave her a test and she could not name 
a book by Dickens, Eliot, Thackeray, Scott, 
Churchill, Fox, Howells, Kipling. 

She did not know who wrote Ben Hur, 
Lorna Doone, Little Minister, Dombey and 
Son, Vision of Sir Launfal, Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow, White Shadows in the South Seas. 

She could not identify the following: 
Tagore, Tolstoi, Asquith, Eugene Debs, Wm. 
Taft, Heifetz, Grover Cleveland Bergold, 
Robert Service. 

She could not name two modern English 
novelists; the only American novelist she 
could name was Lewis. I asked for the name 
of one western writer; she knew three. 

I also learned that Sherlock Holmes writes 
detective stories; Bismarck was French: 
ELLIOTT wrote “Pilgrim’s Progress,’ and 
Mary Garden is an ACTRES. 

_ An offhand judgment would be that 
in this particular case, the situation 
had reached a point where forbearance 
ceases to be a virtue. Certainly the en- 
trustment of the library interests of 
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the community has fallen far short of 
the ideal. 


Responding to a strong wave of 
sentiment demanding lower taxes the 
Seattle city council has reduced the 
appropriation of every city department. 
The public library’s levy was reduced 
from one and one-tenth mills to one mill 
and the library’s income for 1922 will 
be about $25,000 less than for the pres- 
ent year. Various retrenchments and 
economies thruout the system will be 
resorted to in order to meet the re- 
duced funds. 

With its circulation growing out of all 
proportion to the funds available for the 
purchase of books the Seattle public li- 
brary has reduced the number of books 
that each borrower may take at one time 
from ten to six. The period of issue of 
most books has also been reduced from 
28 days to fourteen. It has been felt for 
some time that the issue of 10 books for 
28 days made too great a drain on a 
book supply that cannot keep pace with 
the demands made upon it. With a de- 
creased book fund for 1922 the change 
became immediately necessary. Before 
making the change the questionnaires 
were sent to a number of the larger li- 
braries and of those reporting only De- 
troit and Indianapolis issue books for 
longer than 14 days. So far (Seattle has 
heard only favorable comment on the 
changes which became effective Septem- 
ber 12. Readers are quick to see that 
while the changes restrict the privileges 
of each individual borrower, they wil: 
work to the advantage of the reading 
public as a whole by making each book 
available to a different reader much 
oftener than under the old rules. 

The program for branch meetings in 
Indianapolis Public Library gives 
promise of being unusually interesting 
during the coming winter. The meet- 
ings will be held at different branch li- 
braries, instead of at the Central Li- 
brary, as heretofore, and the program is 
to include discussion of various pub- 
lishing houses with particular attention 
to the best new books issued by them. 
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An entire meeting is to be devoted to 
a single publishing concern. 

The need has long been felt of a 
closer link between the library and the 
scientific and technical men of Indiana- 
polis. As a result of this growing need 
a Technical Department is now being 
organized with Amy Winslow acting 
as chief of the department. The de- 
partment is unusually fortunate in hav- 
ing already created very live interest 
in the library among several technical 
organizations in the city. Several of 
these have already appointed commit- 
tees to cooperate with the library in 
selection of books, publicity and the 
preparation of a union index of the 
private technical libraries in the city. 

Dr Gerhard R. Lomer, librarian of 
McGill University library, has just re- 
turned from some months spent in Eng- 
land in company with Dr Casey Wood. 
Together they secured a large number of 
books from out-of-the-way dealers in 
the English provinces as well as from 
London and Paris specialists in scientific 
literature. 

The material is intended for the 
Blackner library of Zodlogy and the 
Emma Shearer Wood library. An ex- 
traordinary effort was made to secure a 
representative of every ornithological 
journal. A number of rarities were ob- 
tained for both libraries. Of intrinsic 
interest is a copy of the famous Historia 
Naturalis of Pliny the Elder. It was 
printed in Venice in the fifth century, is 
a perfect copy and evidently belonged at 
one time to the library of William Mor- 
ris as it still bears his book label. 

Selby’s book on British ornithology 
and various works by Levaillant, with 
superb illustrations color-printed from 
copper-plates and hand-finished, also 
Mathew’s work on the birds of Australia, 
now entirely out of print, were among 
the large number of books which Dr 
Lomer obtained. Some very fine speci- 
mens of manuscripts and early printing 
were also secured. 


Library Meetings 

Colorado—The 1921 meeting of the 
Colorado library association was held 
in the Denver public library, Septem- 
ber 1-2. 

With Mr Hadley in Europe, and 
Miss Charlotte Baker absent thru the 
illness of her mother, we felt at first 
like a ship bereft of her steering gear, 
but we recovered our balance as the 
program proceeded, so much interest 
being shown in the different subjects 
introduced. 

Mrs Duffield’s paper on interesting 
others in our State library association 
gave in a few words some practical 
ideas. 

“Our annual meetings help to thresh 
out our problems. If you are helped, 
pass the ideas along. Have program 
of meeting printed in your local papers. 
Publicity is needed in library work.” 

Miss Katherine Craig, state super- 
intendent of schools, made her audience 
feel the interest that should exist be- 
tween librarians and teachers. She 
spoke of the growth in usefulness of 
the library. Formerly a receptacle for 
knowledge whose usefulness was re- 
stricted by rules and regulations for 
the protection of its books, now, one of 
the greatest mediums for distributing 
material for the education of our 
people. 

We had been looking forward eagerly 
to the report of the work in France of 
Miss Rena Reese, of the Denver pub- 
lic library. Miss Reese’s call was to 
the American Library at Coblenz, but 
the ground she covered in her talk ex- 
tended over the principal libraries of 
France. 

A vivid picture revealed itself in her 
humorous descriptions of the difficul- 
ties encountered in effecting an en- 
trance to these libraries, which present 
almost an impregnable front to be sur- 
mounted, we felt, only by a woman of 
Miss Reese’s indomitable courage. 

“Impressions of a Western librarian 
in an Eastern library,” by Miss Elfreda 
Stebbins, of Fort Collins, who has just 
spent eight months in the New York 
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public library, gave us an idea of the 
vastness of that institution compared 
to our own smaller spheres of useful- 
ness. We were glad to know of the 
Inter-loan Branch which Miss Stebbins 
said we could all make use of. 

Still another of our librarians had 
wandered to foreign fields this past 
year, Miss Helen Ingersoll, Denver 
public library. Miss Ingersoll held be- 
fore us a high idea of the “Children’s 
librarian” whose duty is, “To foster 
friendliness, to take part in the social 
activities of one’s community, to create 
a better taste for better books in the 
home, and better books in the movies. 
There is a great deal said about ex- 
purgating the bad from the movies, but 
our duty should be not only to ex- 
purgate the bad, but to supply some- 
thing good.” 

Mr Manly Ormes, librarian of Colo- 
rado college, has compiled an interest- 
ing list of Colorado authors and their 
books, which he hopes to have ready 
for publication shortly. 

A lively discussion on the rental 
shelves, “Do they pay?”’—brought the 
conclusion that they did. Many inter- 
esting phases of this department of li- 
brary work were brought forward by 
the librarians present, all of whom 
charged rental for new books of fic- 
tion. The Denver library also puts 
popular non-fiction on this shelf, be- 
lieving that people are- attracted to 
something that they have to pay for! 

C. Henry Smith, librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, gave us a clear 
and concise idea of “How to take an 
inventory,” which in his estimation, is 
an undertaking consuming time and 
money not justified by its usefulness 
to the library. 

A pleasant break in our business dis- 
cussions was provided by the subject, 
introduced by Dr and Mrs Geo. Rey- 
nolds, of the University of Colorado, 
“Some phases of the modern drama,” 
illustrated by Mrs Reynolds’ charming 
reading of Maurice Baring’s play, 
Katherine Parr. Modern American 
plays of special note mentioned by Dr 
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Reynolds, were, Stuart Walker’s Jon- 
athan makes a wish, Susan Glaspell’s 
Trifles, Albert Tremlow’s Lima Beans, 
and Ridgway’s Torrence’s Yellow 
Jacket. 

An afternoon meeting was held at 
the beautiful new Park Hill branch li- 
brary, whose attractions visiting libra- 
rians viewed with envious eyes. 

The Denver branch librarians served 
a delicious repast of tea and cakes in 
the little entertainment room connected 
with the lecture room of the basement. 

Officers for 1922: , 

President, Rena Reese, Denver 
public library; vice-president, Mary 
Weaver, Rocky Ford public library; 
sec’y-treasurer, Lena R. Fenton, Boul- 
der public library. Council, Mrs Anna 
Duffield, Loveland public library, Mr 
C. H. Smith, University of Colorado 
library. 


Montana—In place of the usual meet- 
ing in the state, the Montana library 
association held a short session during 
the 1921 gathering of the Pacific North- 
west library association in Spokane, 
Washington. Eleven librarians from 
Montana attended the meeting, which 
was held, September 2. Mrs Henry E. 
Garber, Jr., of Billings, presided. Miss 
Sabra Nason, of the Umatilla County 
library, Pendleton, Oregon, gave an in- 
formal talk on the county library sys- 
tem of Oregon. 

Following a general discussion of li- 
brary conditions in Montana, it was 
agreed to continue efforts to secure 
adequate support for a library school 
in the state. It was voted that the of- 
ficers of the association continue in of- 
fice until the next meeting. 

Lucien HAtey, 
Secretary. 


Pennsylvania— The twenty-first annual 
meeting of the Keystone State library 
association was held at Eagles Mere, Sep- 
tember 27-29, 1921. 

Miss Isabel McC. Turner, president of 
the association, in the opening address 
brought to mind that the association had 
been founded by idealists—people who 
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considered service above self. She urged 
that “Service,” which has always been 
the keynote of the association, should 
continue to be held above self and not 
commercialized, the “belated mind” 
being one of the enemies of service and 
progress. 

Daniel Casey, Pennsylvania _ state 
chamber of commerce, gave an able ad- 
dress on “Some new aspects of civic co- 
operation,” emphasizing the possibilities 
of a close codperation between chambers 
of commerce and libraries—two organ- 
izations which seek the greatest good 
for the community, bringing out the point 
that “Taxation properly applied is an in- 
vestment, not an expenditure.” 

The second day opened with an ad- 
dress by Miss Adeline B. Zachert, on 
school libraries. Miss Zachert gave a 
resumé of the work that has been done 
in her department and outlined pro- 
grams to be carried out, showing the 
need of a “book laboratory” in every 
school. 

Miss Mary L. Titcomb, in an illus- 
trated lecture on county libraries 
proved to us that the county library is 
the most economic and efficient form 
of book distributing and its possibili- 
ties are bounded only by appropria- 
tions and vision. 

The afternoon was given over to 
round-tables conducted by Ada F. 
Liveright, Adeline B. Zachert and 
Edith Patterson. In the educational 
section Miss Elizabeth Gendell spoke 
on How to teach the use of school li- 
braries to pupils in the grades. In the 
Philadelphia normal school, instruction 
in the use of the library begins in the 
kindergarten with a library game. Les- 
sons with books begin in the third 
grade and are continued thruout the 
grades so that the boys and girls will 
enter high school with a library habit 
formed and a knowledge of the use of 
reference books. 

In the Normal school conference, the 
teacher-librarian course which is to be 
given at Millersville and Kutztown 
was outlined. 

In the children’s section, Miss Edith 
Patterson of Pottsville, in a clever and 
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amusing address on “Is a children’s li- 
brary without a children’s librarian 
practical and possible” clearly pointed 
out that it is possible but not practical 
for a library to be without a children’s 
librarian. ° 

“The living poetry of the United 
States” was the subject of a lecture by 
Dr Charles Wharten Stork. Dr Stork 
spoke first of the experiment in free 
verse which originated in the United 
States with Walt Whitman. He dis- 
cussed briefly new popular poetry, im- 
agists and religious poetry. 

The meeting closed on Saturday 
morning with an address by W. Wat- 
son on Certification and what it means. 
Mr Watson presented arguments both 
for and against certification and dis- 
cussed the boards that would have it 
in charge, showing that a_ national 
board would be more advantageous 
than state boards. 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: 

President, Anna A. MacDonald, Li- 
brary Extension division, Harrisburg; 
vice-president, Grace Steele, Bradford; 
secretary, Margaret Carnegie, Pitts- 
burgh; treasurer, Alice Willegerod, 
Hazleton. 

INEZ CRANDLE, 
Secretary. 


South Dakota—A meeting of the State 
library association was held Sep- 
tember 29, at the Rapid City library 
with the president, Miss Ada M. Pratt 
of Watertown in the chair. The li- 
brarians had not met in the Black Hills 
for seven years, and, because of the dis- 
tance from the more thickly settled 
eastern portions of the state, not quite 
so many were present as last year. 

This was an “all South Dakota” 
meeting and the outstanding features 
of the program, besides the technical 
topics, were the delightful talk on west- 
ern poets by our own Black Hills poet, 
Charles Badger Clark, with readings 
from his own works, and the evening 
address on the History of the Black 
Hills, by President C. C. O’Hara of the 
South Dakota school of mines. 

















The brief address by Miss Edla 
Laurson on What a library should do 
for a community was inspiring; Miss 
Ethel E. Else gave a helpful demon- 
stration of Bookmending; and the dis- 
cussions on the following topics were 
strongly worth while: How to get 
county libraries started, by Mrs Jessie 
Bartholomew; Short cuts in catalog- 
ing, by Miss Sarah N. Lawson; Keep- 
ing the library before the people, by 
Miss M. E. Livingstone; The library 
from the trustee’s point of view, by 
Mrs F. D. Smith; Interesting children 
in good books, by Miss Minnie Shan- 
non, who has been especially success- 
ful in that work. 

Miss Leora J. Lewis of the S. D. li- 
brary commission, gave an interesting 
account of the A. L. A. meeting at 
Swampscott, supplemented by com- 
ments from Mr Powers. 

Miss Marion Manley of the L. W. A., 
who was unable to be present, sent a 
communication which was read by 
Doane Robinson. 

The trustees of the Rapid City li- 
brary gave the visitors a most enjoy- 
able ride about the city and up Rapid 
canyon, and included an out-door din- 
ner at the Tourist park. 

The visit to the State school of 
mines, just at the edge of the city was 
all too short to see the wonderful col- 
lection of minerals, fossils, and other 
specimen’s to which Dr O’Hara’s ex- 
planations added interest. 

The librarians were entertained on 
the “Harvard plan” by the hospitable 
ladies of Rapid City, the local librar- 
ians did everything possible for their 
comfort and pleasure, and each felt 
that this meeting had added another 
happy page to her “Good times book.” 

MaupE RussEL CARTER, 
ae. 5. DL. A, 





“Well,” said the waiter to a librarian 
who had just had her coffee cup filled for 
the fifth time, “you must be very fond 
of coffee.” 

“Yes, indeed,” answered the librarian, 
“or I would not be drinking so much 
water to get so little.” 
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Library Week in New York 


The 1921 conference of the New 
York State library association was held 
at Cornell university, September 12-17. 
There were 258 registered, many of 
them newcomers but many of them the 
old stand-bys. 

Prudence-Risley hall, which was 
headquarters, was most comfortable 
and it was both a pleasant and con- 
venient thing to have all of the meet- 
ings and the housing in one building. 
It gave much opportunity for visiting 
and discussion and there was less de- 
mand on time and attention. 

Dr Willard Austen, librarian of Cor- 
nell university, presided at the opening 
meeting on Monday and welcomed the 
delegates. He said that students did 
not read books as much as was desir- 
able, and that the supposed value of 
moving-pictures as an inducement to 
reading may be questioned as the pic- 
tures change the books so much that 
they lose the enduring effect and fre- 
quently leave out the most beautiful in 
seeking the more sensational. He 
urged libraries to emphasize their 
legitimate work which can not be done 
by any other institution. 

The speaker of the evening was 
Prof L. H. Bailey who declared that 
the librarian was the person who chose 
or suggested the books to be read. He 
should not be considered a mere cus- 
todian; he is the important link that 
brings the reader and the book together. 
The older agricultural books were made 
largely for the landholders and this had 
developed the literature of agriculture 
better. The object now is to provide the 
workers with tools. There is sufficient 
agricultural literature to give the workers 
the literary tools by which they may earn 
their living and thus give color and satis- 
faction to their lives as agriculturists. 

Great arts are synthetic and construc- 
tive, not exploitative. Society should 
set its face against exploitation of all 
kinds. The great war has not advanced 
the arts of peace and farming has been 
largely exploited. A permanent human 
society must rest on the stratum of 
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constructive enterprise. The commer- 
cial domination of the world is largely 
exploitative, and orderly and construc- 
tive processes, particularly agriculture, 
should have increasing attention be- 
cause they are of increasing importance 
to the world. In this case, literature 
assumes greater significance. In time, 
we shall develop artistic and humane 
literature but for the present, we are 
developing the technical literature. A 
new literature will, in time, grow up 
from the open country expressing the 
best human emotions and contributing 
its part to the larger library enter- 
prises. Librarians should be looking 
for the first signs of this and very def- 
initely encourage the rural population 
to get it. 

Prof T. F. Crane described the Dante 
collection in the Cornell library, show- 
ing its scope and uniqueness. 

Dr C. C. Williamson of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation and president of the 
association, presented his address on 
Professional standards. It was inspir- 
ing and informative, as Dr William- 
son’s addresses always are. 

National and state certification of li- 
brarians was the subject of discussion 
on Tuesday morning. Dr Shearer pre- 
sented the A. L. A. plan, referring to 
the flexibility of it which gives an op- 
portunity for those already in the work 
and opens doors of advancement to 
those who do not have the proposed 
educational requirements and can not 
take the time to secure them. The 
state plan is not flexible. 

On Tuesday evening, there were ad- 
dresses by Prof George L. Burr and 
Prof George A. Works. Prof Burr dis- 
cussed the Book treasures and rarities 
of Cornell university, especially the 
Dante, Petrarch and Icelandic collec- 
tions and the great historical library 
of President White. Dr Burr exhibit- 
ed a number of autographed manu- 
script notes and printed books of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

Dr Work’s address on School organ- 
ization was a contribution to the dis- 
cussion of county libraries. He saw in 
the large central school to which the 


pupils are brought daily from their 
homes on the farms, a type by which 
the natural economic and geographical 
units'can be made the bases of educa- 
tional service. This plan could be used 
for libraries as well as schools. 

On Wednesday morning, Miss Es- 
ther. Johnson of the Seward Park 
branch of the New York public library, 
gave a most interesting program, in- 
troducing leaders of distinctive groups 
of foreigners who are making large 
contributions to America, particularly 
the Czechs. Miss Prochalsza, in an at- 
tractive costume of her country, spoke 
of the artists, writers, musicians and 
those who are leading the artistic cul- 
ture of that country. She sang a num- 
ber of delightful folk songs and alto- 
gether made a very pleasant impres- 
sion on the audience. 

Miss Alice O’Connor, in speaking of 
the Webster branch, said that it was in 
a neighborhood, not only polyglot but 
possessing a confusion of tongues. The 
library is near no residences but there 
are many tenements and few open 
spaces. There is little that is beautiful 
and it is rather pathetic to see a block 
given over to roller skating, which is 
the New World version of the Old 
World “dancing on the green.” The 
Bohemian residents were interested 
and have helped in making collections 
of books and music by Bohemian com- 
posers. Many clubs have their centers 
at the library and exhibitions and war 
posters have been shown. 

Miss O’Connor’s address showed the 
tact and wisdom used in making this 
library a real center of interest and a 
help for the grown people and for the 
children. 

In a paper by Dr Henry Newmann 
of the Brooklyn Ethical Culture so- 
ciety on Americanization thru litera- 
ture, the importance of publication in 
the foreign press of books, or parts of 
books, characteristic of American life 
was emphasized. He gave annotated 
lists of books suitable for translation 
and indicating the appeal to different 
racial groups. 
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On Wednesday afternoon, the Li- 
brary Extension division, in charge of 
Miss Anna G. Hall, discussed County 
libraries. Miss Hall gave a most in- 
teresting account of an idealized li- 
brary embodying the characteristic, 
economic and geographical features of 
many counties in the state. It was 
most interesting and one was at a loss, 
many times, to realize that Miss Hall 
was not really describing an actual 
library. 

Miss Sutliff of the New York Public 
Library school mentioned the neces- 
sary qualifications for a county libra- 
rian—a strong body, executive ability 
and business sense. It is well to know 
county people, schools and granges, as 
well as to have the knowledge of li- 
brary methods. The librarian must 
have enough sense of proportion to rec- 
ognize essentials, a knowledge of chil- 
dren’s literature and must be interest- 
ed in people. 

Mrs Kate D. Andrew of the Steele 
Memorial library at Elmira, gave a 
most interesting talk on how to over- 
come indifference, ignorance and limit- 
ed vision in rural districts. The people 
must be reached first and when they 
are interested, officials will hardly re- 
fuse meeting their needs. A very in- 
teresting recital of experiences and 
ideals in county library efforts fol- 
lowed in which the audience was much 
interested. 

The annual recognition of scholar- 
ship winners was interesting this year. 
Special songs were written for the oc- 
casion, special tables were arranged 
and special speeches were made by Dr 
Paine and Dr Root, president of the 
A. L. A. Those attaining scholarships 
this year were: 

Class A (Less than 1000 population) 

Mrs Maud R. Squires, Livonia. 

Florence E. Hawley, Sherman. 

Esther Smith, Lisbon. 

Class B (Between 1000 and 2000 population) 

Mrs C. B. Rogers, Randolph. 

Christina McLennan, Fayetteville. 

Adelaide E. Harrington, Sherburne. 

Class C (Between 2000 and 5000 population) 

Mrs Alma D. Custead, Patchogue. 


Harriet B. Corson, Palmyra. 
Edna J. Dinwiddie, Bath. 
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Class D (Between 5000 and 10,000 popula- 
tion 

N. . Ruckteshler, Norwich. 

Mrs Louise VanDuser, Newark. 

Marcia Dalphine, Rye. 

At Large 
E. Pease, Norwood. 

Helen Marjorie Beale, Sherrill. 

Ruth B. Drake, Chazy. 

The committee on Arrangements 
had offered a prize for a song for the 
occasion. This: was won by Miss 
Margery Quigley of the Endicott free 
library. 

On Wednesday evening, the film 
showing the library work in the devas- 
tated regions of France was shown and 
Miss Alice O’Connor who had partic- 
ipated in the work and whose picture 
was in the film, drew attention to par- 
ticular features of the picture as they 
moved on. Buildings, transportation 
of books, library activities and various 
groups were much enjoyed. 

A letter was read from Dr William E. 
Griffis, well known to librarians, which 
extended a greeting to the conference. 
A significant message was: “In this age 
of the world, much that belonged under 
the nourishing care of the Church has 
gone out into the libraries. To librarians 
is given, not only the function of pro- 
viding intellectual food and pleasure, but 
the shaping of character and the rearing 
of useful men and women.” 

Dr Henry S. Canby, editor of the 
Literary Review of the New York Even- 
ing Post, gave a most entertaining and 
illuminating address on the Relation of 
the critic to the librarian. He said that 
two requirements of the librarian are to 
be met by the critic. The librarian 
wishes for facts—title, author, pub- 
lisher and the subject and quality of 
the book in a few lines. Some appre- 
ciation of the style, of the purpose of 
the author and of the relationship of 
the book to literature are needed. Dr 
Canby advises the critic to steer a mid- 
dle course between the two. He asked 
for the assistance and codperation of 
librarians. 

The subject of Farm and Home Bue 
reau ideals was discussed by Prof Ar- 
thur R. Mann of the New York State 
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college of agriculture and Mrs Albert 

W. Smith, leader of Home Bureau or- 

ganizations. Prof Mann brought out 

that the greatest single need of the na- 
tion in regard to agriculture is an un- 
derstanding public, for the economic 
condition of our social institutions is 
dependent on agricultural prosperity. 

Mrs Smith said that the Home Bu- 
reau is a permanent organization of 
home-makers to do together what they 
can not do individually. They serve 
as a means of communication between 
farmers and homemakers so that they 
can exchange their experiences and 
pool their methods. 

Miss Martha Pritchard of Teachers 
college, Detroit, gave a very interest- 
ing address on Training for school li- 
brarianship. Such work requires a 
knowledge of school organization and 
curriculum, but the greatest danger lies 
in the school administrators rushing 
into an unknown field and placing un- 
prepared people in important positions 
and thus spoiling the opportunity of 
their students. 

In the discussion of Library service 
in institutions, Miss Florence Bradley 
reported that after study and confer- 
ences, the following suggestions were 
offered : 

1. A survey of libraries in institutions, 

2. A report on the status of the present 
law covering the question of libra- 
ries in institutions, 

3. The desirability of an organizer for 
libraries in institutions, 

4. A consideration of the approximate 
cost of maintaining such a librarian 
with specifications as to the neces- 
sary moneys to be included in the 
budgets of various institutions. 
Miss Mary J. Thackray gave an in- 

teresting account of library work in a 

city prison as carried on by the Brooklyn 

public library. Absolute freedom is 
allowed the men in the library and the 
simplest methods of registration are 
used. The librarian may talk to the 
men and help them find the books they 
desire. An example of the wide variety 
asked for is shown by the following re- 
quests: Pope’s Poems; any books from 
Dr Eliot’s five-foot shelf; Uncle Tom’s 


Cabin; Hebrew Bible and Xenophon’s 
Anabasis in the original text. The 
Brooklyn public library felt encouraged 
and hoped that the work would be de- 
veloped in the future. 

On Thursday evening, Prof Arthur 
M. Curtis gave an interesting talk on 
the Library trustee, tracing the devel- 
opment of the work of the library from 
a single room to its present quarters, 
a large and commodious building. He 
declared that the duty of the trustee is 
to maintain the balance. The librarian 
has the visions, the trustee understands 
the actual difficulties and conditions 
and so can bring the visions and con- 
ditions into agreement, thus obtaining 
the best results. 

On Thursday evening, one of the 
cleverest and most entertaining of 
plays was presented by the Players of 
the New York public library. The title 
of the play was “Eggs: A near tragedy 
in two breaks scrambled by William B. 
Gamble and served under the direction 
of Mrs Ethel H. Brown.” The author 
of the play gave a synopsis in the foot- 
note: ; 

The players and the author are librarians 
—members of a profession whose traditions, 
institutions and personnel they respect too 
highly to use for dramatic purposes other 
than the most innocent and inoffensive. Our 
skit is, therefore, intended as pure burlesque 
whose imaginative qualities may perhaps be 
exceeded only by like qualities in that rare 
listener who, Heaven forbid, may harbor a 
suspicion that we have wished, or dared, to 
dip our shafts in the poison of satire. To 
such a one we give assurance—our arrows 
are ‘barbless, our bowstrings as tenuous as 
moonbeams. 

Those taking part were Carl L. Can- 
non, Marion P. Watson, Louis H. Fox, 
Alice L. Ramsburg, Mrs Edward C. 
Kalbfus and Alice L. Ramsburg. 

The play was very much in the 
character of the newest tendencies in 
dramatic art and was delightful in all 
ways. The dialogues and acting were 
exceedingly clever. The quips were 
much enjoyed and seldom has an even- 
ing’s entertainment been so full of de- 
light and as free from shadows. 

An amusing and profitable number 
was given by Librarian Hill of 
Brooklyn. 
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A number of books by various in- 
dividuals had been donated and were 
auctioned off to the audience, willy- 
nilly, by Mr Hill in a witty, persuasive 
style, obtaining quite a sum. This is 
to be devoted to the assistance of the 
plan for next year’s scholarships. 

On Friday morning, William F. Yust 
gave his report on Library legislation, 
speaking of the various local laws that 
have been passed, especially those hav- 
ing to do with increases in salaries. 
He found an increasing tendency to 
salary increases. The matter of pen- 
sions received some attention but noth- 
ing much of especial importance had 
been achieved. New York State has 
passed more stringent laws with regard 
to stolen books. 

Miss Mary Eileen Ahern discussed 
the subject of Recruiting for libra- 
rianship. 

Edward F. Stevens, director of Pratt 
Institute library school, tried to make 
plain the obligations which his school 
assumed in directing the training for 
librarianship. He felt it necessary to 
keep the standards high and to make 
the subject of training as wide and as 
human as possible. 

Miss Hall, speaking about what the 
State Library Extension department 
was trying to do, said: “There are 
many openings allowing for a variety 
of experience, increase in responsibility 
and remuneration, recognition of train- 
ing and experience, opportunity for 
leadership and display of initiative and 
for pleasant social and intellectual life, 
and finally, adequate salary.” 

Miss Florence Overton told of re- 
cruiting college students for summer 
substitute work in the branches of the 
New York public library as a means of 
attracting college students to enter li- 
brary work as a permanent profession. 

A letter from the Library Workers 
association, dealing with recruiting for 
library work, said that the necessity for 
professional training should not be 
dwelt upon to the discouragement of 
good material. The library schools 
graduate only a limited number of per- 
sons each year, not enough to fill the 
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many thousands of positions in the 
profession. 

On Friday evening, Dr Augustus H. 
Shearer of the Grosvenor library, Buf- 
falo, gave a most interesting talk on 
Folk lore of history. Dr Shearer said, 
“Scientific history has been the char- 
acter of the history written for the last 
50 years. This sort of writing demands 
proof for every statement. It has 
meant the writing of monographs on 
smaller fields and largely colorless 
presentations. This intensive study 
has had the effect of discrediting many 
of the stories that previously passed 
current as history, such as much of 
the history woven about Charle- 
magne, William Tell, Jefferson and 
Washington.” 

A rather curious presentation was 
that under the title of Motion study in 
libraries by Frank B. Gilbreth of New 
Jersey. The thought back of the topic 
was the elimination of unnecessary, ill- 
directed and inefficient motions and to 
use the activity saved for other work. 
He illustrated his talk by process 
charts of library work which illustrated 
what he had in mind and what he had 
done with the Engineering library in 
New York City. Dr Hill of Brooklyn 
invited him to use his library as a try- 
ing-out ground. 

Resolutions of appreciation and 
thanks were unanimously adopted. The 
following officers were elected: 

President, Dr Joseph D. Ibbotson, 
Hamilton college, Clinton; vice-presi- 
dent, John A. Lowe, Brooklyn public 
library ; secretary, Margery C. Quigley, 
Endicott public library, and treasurer, 
Wharton Miller, Union college, Schen- 
ectady. 

There were noon hour conferences, 
in charge of various members of the as- 
sociation, where daily problems were 
discussed and questions answered by 
librarians prepared to deal with the 
topics suggested. 

The weather was unusually fine and 
gave opportunity for many hikes thru 
the gorges, motor trips and boat trips. 
Dancing every evening in the ballroom 
was most enjoyable. 
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Pacific Northwest Conference. 


The twelfth annual conference of the 
Pacific Northwest library association 
held in Spokane, Wash., September 1-3, 
can be regarded as a success in every 
essential respect. 

The P. N. L. A.’s territory is the 
largest of any of the great library as- 
sociations of America operating under 
the A. L. A., for it embraces the states 
of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Mon- 
tana and Utah, the Canadian province 
of British Columbia and the territory 
of Alaska. The greater number of li- 
brarians enrolled in its membership, 
however, are located on the Pacific 
slope, and the decision to hold the con- 
ference at the eastern side of Wash- 
ington, naturally precluded as large an 
attendance as in the three past years, 
when the association met at Seattle, 
Vancouver and Portland. Neverthe- 
less, more than 100 librarians were in 
attendance. All the sessions were pro- 
fessionally informative, and some in- 
spiring; the program, principally built 
around the needs and aims of the 
smaller libraries, was interesting in the 
subjects chosen, and these were placed 
in competent hands; the discussions 
were vigorous, and often entertaining: 
the association was fortunate in having 
in President Stewart a stimulating and 
tactful personality, while Librarian 
Fuller, and the Spokane library board, 
planned such arrangements for the so- 
cial entertainment of visitors as made 
the conference memorable. 

At the opening session, Mr E. 
O’Conner, of the Spokane library 
board, welcomed the association in a 
spirit of hospitality and with breadth 
of library outlook. 

Responding on behalf of the associa- 
tion, ex-President C. W. Smith, Uni- 
versity of Washington, after suitable 
acknowledgement of the kind welcome 
given, pointed out that library confer- 
ences meant much more than the 
formation of new and the renewing of 
old personal and professional ties. 
“These are the places,” he said, “in 
which we measure our job and test our 


faith. It is here that we take counsel 
as to means of realizing our ideals. A 
glance at our program will give proof 
of the serious purport of our delibera- 
tions. Among other things, we pro- 
pose at this conference to weigh our 
service to society in terms of the cost 
of that service to the communities we 
serve. As individuals, and as an asso- 
ciation, we believe in the immense pos- 
sibilities of the public library as an in- 
stitution making for intelligence and 
good will. We come here to gain new 
vision and new hope.” 

The address of the president, Miss 
Helen G. Stewart, librarian of the Pub- 
lic library, Victoria, B. C., was one of 
the best items of the whole conference. 
Miss Stewart is one of the ablest 
women speakers in Western Canada. 
Two years ago she declined a nomina- 
tion to the British Columbia legisla- 
ture. By terms humorous, practical, 
graceful and forcible, her address, made 
without a note, aroused and sustained 
the interest and enthusiasm of all. 

Dealing principally with library bud- 
gets, their necessity, and their propor- 
tionate relations to other municipal ex- 
penditures, the president found ample 
opportunity to make many shrewdly 
pertinent observations relating to book 
buying and administrative policies. If 
libraries are to be centers of stimula- 
tion, of leadership, they must ignore 
the snare of the merely obvious; both 
the books added and the policies pur- 
sued must reflect, not merely the “safe 
and sane”’—and commonplace—but 
something of the spirit of adventure 
that refuses to reject the new because 
of its novelty. Librarians should 
gauge their profession in terms of its 
community responsibilities and adjust 
themselves to the needs of the mental, 
social, political and spiritual unrest of 
the present day. Freedom of thought 
is the only path to human progress, 
and the great function of the library 
is to give facility and opportunity 
for its development and expansion. 

“We librarians must be world citi- 
zens,” declared Miss Stewart. “Unless 
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we can present various lines of thought 
in the books we offer, we shall be do- 
ing less than our duty. Neither the 
older types of literature nor the older 
standards of distribution will satisfac- 
torily meet the modern need. In these 
days of unsettled conditions, no librar- 
ian can line up unreservedly on the side 
of reactionary thought. While con- 
serving what is good of the past, we 
must let the newer currents flow thru 
our spirits, and make special efforts to 
know and meet public desire in those 
directions most helpful, and most in de- 
mand.” 

“Our main problem,” asserted Miss 
Stewart, “is that of getting people to 
realize that at least as much public and 
personal good can be acquired from the 
library as any other public utility for 
which citizens are taxed. The hope of 
any community is in its intelligence, 
and the library is one of the main fac- 
tors, open to all, for its development. 
We should believe in, and work for, 
the day when people will make ade- 
quate appropriations for libraries with 
the same cheerfulness, the same sense 
of necessity and value, as they today 
do for utilities not any more requisite 
for the good of the community.” 

C. W. Smith presented the report of 
the committee on Pacific Northwest 
bibliography. The second edition of 
the Checklist had been completed, 15 
libraries contributing, and had been 
published by the H. W. Wilson Co. in 
an edition of 750 copies, selling at $4. 

The association can be congratulated 
on the successful completion of a valu- 
able and important co-operative under- 
taking. 

After Mr Ridington had reported for 
the Publicity committee, Miss Lucile 
Fargo, of Spokane, gave the report of 
the School Library committee. The 
work of the committee had taken two 
directions during the year, 1) the carry- 
ing out of the program of the A. L. A. 
committee on education, 2) Regional 
follow-up of the P..N. L. A. committee 
of the preceding year. The results of 
the questionnaires sent to all colleges, 
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normal schools, public and state li- 
braries, and state departments of edu- 
cation thruout P. N. L. A. territory, 
had been forwarded to Miss H. A. 
Wood, chairman of the A. L. A. com- 
mittee, Co-operation between the li- 
brary and the school had progressed 
during the year to a gratifying degree, 
as is evidenced by the incorporation 
and publication. of the Committee’s re- 
port in that of Puget Sound English 
Teachers association, and in the fact 
that its recommendations have been 
made a part of the new English 
course for high schools in the state of 
Washington. 

One of the most valuable committees 
of the P. N. L. A. is the Subscription 
Book committee. Not only librarians, 
but many school superintendents and 
other officials, habitually consult this 
committee before purchasing subscrip- 
tion books, with the result that there 
is much less of victimization than was 
formerly the case. The committee rec- 
ommended a plan for the quarterly 
publication of its findings, which the 
conference unanimously adopted. 

The report on War records, by Miss 
Marvin, state librarian, Oregon, rec- 
ommended the continuation of the 
work, and the compilation of a check 
list of diaries and other war material 
for each of the states included in P. N. 
L. A. territory. Mr Fuller reported that 
Spokane county had voted $1,000 to the 
local historical society for this work. 
Mrs H. E. Garber Jr., of the Parmly 
Billings library, Montana, brought to 
the association the greetings of that 
state, explained the physical conditions 
that make speedy library progress. diffi- 
cult, and gave as the present outstand- 
ing needs, an effective state organizer 
and the development of the county li- 
braries. 

Greetings from Idaho were presented 
by Miss Jessie Fraser, of Twin Falls 
library, who stated that the library as- 
sociation of that state was six years 
old, and had drafted and promoted a 
state library law not yet approved. 

The topic for the afternoon session 
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was Budgets. The first paper dealing 
with this subject was by John Boynton 
Kaiser, M. L. S., Tacoma, on 


New financial boundary lines 


Mr Kaiser pointed out that educa- 
tional institutions, equally with all 
others, had not remained unaffected by 
the changed conditions due to the late 
war, and the library, as the greatest 
auxiliary educational institution, 
shared with schools and colleges the 
need for enlarging its financial bound- 
aries, in order that it may render larger 
service. The seriousness that the prob- 
lem of taxation has assumed in recent 
years admittedly presents a difficulty, 
tho Mr Kaiser asserted that nowhere 
is the tax levied for the essentials of a 
modern education a burden, and cer- 
tainly no community can claim to be 
burdened in the library tax levied. 

Before any library has a right to go 
before its community for larger finan- 
cial support it must assure itself that 
it has rendered the best service pos- 
sible with the means and resources al- 
ready at its command. The criteria for 
such self analysis were sketched, and 
recognition made of the contributions 
of Dr A. E. Bostwick, the A. L. A. 
committee on administration, and 
others, on this important matter. The 
criteria were listed under twenty-four 
heads. The tabulation over a series of 
consecutive years of any series of li- 
brary activities, would enable progress 
or retrogression to be graphed or vis- 
ualized, and enable any citizen to justi- 
fy or oppose its claim for enlarged re- 
venues, thru an intelligible presenta- 
tion in terms of analyzed costs, service 
and taxation units. 

Miss Margaret Hickman’s report 
(P. L. 25 :437) to the Minnesota library 
association was quoted by Mr Kaiser 
as a valuable attempt at standardiza- 
tion of library service and revenue in 
cities of varying populations. The pro- 
portion of the library revenue to be de- 
voted to book purchases, salaries and 
expense was dealt with, with illustra- 
tive quotations from estimates adopted 
in various states, and a series of con- 


densed statistics secured by President 
Stewart in six cities varying in popula- 
tion from 4.500 to 10,000, and all lo- 
cated in P. N. L. A. territory, was dis- 
tributed to the audience. These showed 
the percentage of population enrolled 
as library borrowers to be very good: 
both expense and circulation per cap- 
ita to be somewhat better than the re- 
corded figures for the state of New 
York. 

Mr Kaiser’s conclusions were, that if 
librarians could justify their claims for 
increased financial support in terms of 
service—quantitative, qualitative and 
potential— they could retain their faith 
in the judgment of the people, who, 
after the submission of proper proof, 
would give libraries the necessary 
funds for enlarged and improved ser- 
vice. 

What would we do if our appropriations 
were trebled? 

Elizabeth B. Powell, Public library, 
Missoula, Mont., attempted an answer 
to the question. Has the practice of en- 
forced economy, the repeated cutting 
of appropriations, atrophied initiative, 
and stunted the possible effectiveness 
of librarians to the enlarged opportuni- 
ty trebled income would offer? With 
such an increased revenue, Miss Pow- 
ell believed the staff should be the first 
consideration. Salaries should be grad- 
ed upward. Then she would advertise 
much more widely and systematically 
than is at present possible. A mail 
order department should be inaugur- 
ated, the phone service of the reference 
room be made better known. Enlarged 
work could be done with schools. 
Banks, factories and stores should be 
personally visited, and the benefits of 
the library to all departments of life 
demonstrated. No limit should be set 
on loans to adults. Hundreds of good, 
tho not new, books are in every library: 
these should be put in circulation— 
empty the shelves, rather than build 
more stacks. The items of upkeep be- 
ing fixed, a great proportion of the in- 
creased revenue would naturally go to 
book purchases. Librarians and heads 
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of departments could also be relieved 
of much detailed work, and thus have 
increased time for reading, for know- 
ing the community, and thus put and 
keep the library in the mind and the 
sympathy of the citizens who give it 
enlarged opportunities. 

W. V. Vincent, of the Spokane li- 
brary board, discussed library revenues 
and expenditures, using the Spokane li- 
brary system as the basis and material 
for his presentation of underlying prin- 
ciples. Mr Vincent made incidental 
and pertinent references to the rela- 
tions of income to number of staff, to 
salaries, professional competence, and 
number of books purchased, but de- 
voted his address principally to the 
bearings that income had on invest- 
ment, expenditures and _ circulation. 
These points were clearly visualized in 
three large charts, in each of which 
circles were divided into segments, 
showing the proportions of total reve- 
nue each cost the citizens. 

W. E. Henry, librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, discussed 

Where shall the library rest? 

Mr Henry noted that the ramifica- 
tions of the campaign against library 
revenue are wide. It will lower the 
book supply and lower the staff, either 
in numbers or efficiency, or both. Any 
cut in budget strikes first, and directly, 
at the book fund. The staff “cut” is 
in the quality, preparation, efficiency. 
As strong members drop out, their 
places are taken by less well paid, less 
effective, persons. Positions are “oc- 
cupied,” but not “filled.” The public 
scarcely distinguishes the difference, 
but the library begins to fail, and a 
continuance of the policy naturally and 
inevitably makes it go by slow degrees 
from bad to worse, while years of 
prayer and evangelization will be ne- 
cessary to restore the profession of li- 
brarianship to standards based on 
learning, the love of learning, and so- 
cial welfare. 

Mr Henry strongly opposed the idea 
that librarians carry the burden of pub- 
lic parsimony. He denied the principle 
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that, the people having reduced library 
revenues, they should receive the same 
service as before. The righteous theory 
of all punishment is that they who sin 
should suffer—and it was a negation of 
all justice that library staffs should be 
the vicarious victims of municipal par- 
simony. The public has neither a legal 
or moral right to service it is not will- 
ing to pay for. . 

When funds are cut, Mr Henry con- 
tended, service should be cut to the 
same proportion. Any attempt to give 
similar service under reduced income 
is a tacit admission on the part of any 
library that its administration has been 
either inefficient or dishonest, for if it 
can give the same service for less 
money, why was not the money saved, 
without the library having to act on 
compulsion thru the reduction of in- 
come? In the attempt of libarians to 
carry the just burden of the people, 
they deceive themselves and the tax 
payer, to the injury of both, and to the 
injury of the profession of librarian- 
ship. 

Budgets 

A general and interesting discussion 
of various phases of budget building 
followed these addresses. Mr Munn, 
of Seattle public, pointed out the wis- 
dom of securing, by special service, the 
co-operation of business men and city 
officials. Mr Kaiser raised the question 
of what was the proper proportion of 
total municipal income (outside stand- 
ing charges, such as interest) that a li- 
brary should receive. There was gen- 
eral agreement that a per capita reve- 
nue of 50 cents per cititzen was inad- 
equate. President Stewart suggested 
that libraries might legitimately de- 
velop forms of specialized service, 
charging for the same in the same way 
as duplicate book collections were 
loaned on a special fee, and that thus 
libraries need not be wholly dependent 
on taxation. Mrs Garber pointed out 
that tho many library users were not 
tax payers, there was objection to li- 
brary service being other than “free to 
all.” Mr Ridington stated that widely 
varying systems of assessment made a 
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millage tax give widely varying library 
revenues in cities of similar population 
in the Canadian province of Ontario, 
and this fact led last year to the in- 
troduction of a per capita system of 
library tax. 

_ Among other points brought out in 
the discussion was the method of pay- 
ing library bills, and that of presenta- 
tion of budgets by boards of trustees 
to the municipal authorities. Mr Ful- 
ler outlined the local budget situation 
in which there was prospect of serious- 
ly reduced library income. The Board 
has determined, if this happens, to 
cut the service in proportion to reve- 
nue. 

An address by Hon Chas. M. Fas- 
sett, recently appointed professor of 
government in the University of Kan- 
sas, for several terms mayor of Spo- 
kane, and who, in the course of a pro- 
longed and useful public career, has 
filled many positions of trust in the 
municipal and political life of Wash- 
ington state was most interesting. 


The present day 

Mr. Fassett’s address was essentially 
a human document. He undertook to 
controvert- and correct from the rec- 
ords of a personal experience extend- 
ing over nigh-seven decades, the pes- 
simistic prophecies and forebodings 
that among some sections of the nation 
were being voiced with increasing in- 
sistence. He squarely opposed every 
assertion of these prophets of gloom, 
and vigorously asserted that the world 
was growing better, and not worse. He 
maintained that the facts of social, ed- 
ucational, economic, industrial and na- 
tional history were all in support of 
his contention, and he believes that the 
optimists should, as a matter of duty, 
challenge the assertions of the pessi- 
mists, and compel them to abandon 
their position. 

Mr Fassett supported his thesis by 
a-review of occurrences, beliefs and ten- 
dencies that came within the limits of 
his own personal knowledge during the 
past 60 years. Beginning his recital 
with the social and industrial condi- 
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tions prevailing, when, a boy of 10, he 
lived in the lumber town of Bangor, 
Maine, he passed under review the bet- 
terments in all departments of life that 
had taken place in the long interval, 
and from these he confidently argued 
that further improvements were as- 
sured, that continued human progress 
was certain, and that to believe the 
contrary was to ignore or deny the 
record of history. 

The address, both as a review and an 
argument, carries weight because based 
thruout on a rich and varied personal 
experience. 

County libraries 

The fourth session had “county li- 
braries” as the general topic. The re- 
port of Miss Marvin, state librarian, 
Oregon, was a record of substantial 
achievement and progress, gratifying 
in its account of some difficulties over- 
come, and hopeful in its outlook for 
the future. “Three unsolved prob- 
lems” were next dealt with—Mon- 
tana, by Lucia Haley, University of 
Montana; Idaho, by Marion Orr, Ida- 
ho Falls, and British Columbia, by 
Herbert Killam, secretary of the Brit- 
ish Columbia library commission. All 
had features in common—public indif- 
ference due to imperfect information, 
inability to carry on progressive li- 
brary work because of lack of money, 
temporary and partial cessation of ef- 
fort because of local conditions, and 
the difficulties imposed by vast geo- 
graphical extent and costly and inad- 
equate transportation facilities. In 
spite of these, reports of progress 
along certain and different lines came 
from each, the net impression being one 
of hopefulness and faith. Miss Haley’s 
statement that “it was better to be an 
unsolved problem than a horrible ex- 
ample” seemed to apply, not only to 
Montana, but to Idaho and the Canad- 
ian province. Miss Orr reported 49 
libraries in Idaho, and that the chief 
lack was of central state organization 
while in British Columbia the lack of 
a taxable unit, and the absence of social 
cohesion due to so many small and sep- 
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arated communities living in remote 
valleys, had of necessity imposed a li- 
brary policy which concentrated on the 
= thickly populated lower main- 
land. 

The report for the state of Wash- 
ington, prepared by J. T. Jennings, 
Seattle, told of the activities during the 
year for the enactment of a county li- 
brary law for Washington, which 
were unavailing, so that the library law 
of Washington to-day remains as it 
was in 1915. 

Mr Jennings suggested that instead 
of the desirability of a county library 
law being advocated by librarians, the 
requests for enactment come from such 
organizations as the State federation of 
women’s clubs, the State grange, far- 
mers and country residents who desire 
and need library service. 

Specialization 

Miss Anne M. Mulheron, Library 
Association of Portland, then spoke on 
“Specialization, its fitness and its fu- 
ture in relation to public libraries.” Af- 
ter noting some aspects of specializa- 
tion in other directions, Miss Mulheron 
said that this universal tendency as- 
serted itself at the very inception of the 
public library movement. The early di- 
vision into circulation, reference and 
children’s departments was proof of 
this, and the development of the ten- 
dency became more obvious later in 
the creation of municipal reference, 
technical, art, educational, and music 
departments. There was to-day, per- 
haps, a tendency to over-specialization, 
overbalancing normal library work by 
trying to give special service to too 
small groups. Miss Mulheron insisted 
that all special qualifications should be 
built upon broad and general library 
training. In the larger cities, where 
special libraries existed, there should 
be cordial codperation with the public 
library. 

Even in small libraries, some suc- 
cessful specialization could be under- 
taken by handing over to each assistant 
the library work impinging on activi- 
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ties or hobbies in which they were per- 
sonally interested. 

Miss Fanny E. Reynolds, Seattle 
public library, next discussed Books for 
the blind. Responses to 50 question- 
naires had convinced her that this was 
a phase of library service that had been 
neither centralized or developed in the 
Pacific Northwest. She strongly advo- 
cated centralization of the books for 
the blind in one or two libraries for 
each state in the whole P. N. L. A. 
territory, and suggested that a union 
catalog be prepared, in both printed 
and embossed type, and that every 
blind reader be provided with a copy in 
the embossed, and every library one in 
the ink, print. 

Business libraries 

Ralph Munn, reference librarian, 
Seattle, discussing Business libraries, 
gave as the reason that smaller librar- 
ies hesitate to inaugurate a special ser- 
vice for business men, the general be- 
lief that such a service would be too 
expensive. But there is no need, in a 
small library, to undertake the work on 
a large and costly scale because a large 
part of the enquiries of the business 
men of smaller cities can be answered 
from the ordinary reference tools. He 
emphasized the importance of govern- 
ment documents, which, tho “about 
as popular as influenza in a smail li- 
brary,” cost almost nothing, and con- 
tain information not to be found in the 
most expensive books. Free miscel- 
laneous material is almost as valuable, 
—in fact, given an encyclopedia and a 
World’s Almanac, Mr Munn believed 
one could almost run a reference li- 
brary with documents and other free 
material. He strongly urged that, to 
offset the disadvantage under which 
the small library labors in having no 
way in which it can learn of the publi- 
cation of this valuable free material, 
The Booklist should publish selected 
lists of free publications. 

The paper of Miss Fossler, of Port- 
land, on Technical libraries was a care- 
fully compiled compendium covering the 
scope and opportunities of such libraries, 
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with explanatory illustrations from the 
Portland library system. 

M. H. Douglass, librarian, University 
of Oregon, in discussing Extension ac- 
tivities of State University libraries said, 
it costs the various states, on an aver- 
age, something over $600 a head for each 
student within the state universities. Con- 
sequently it is good ethics, good politics 
and good economics for these institutions 
to be of the greatest possible value. 

There is a cordial disposition on the 
part of university libraries to cooperate 
with other library agencies, and to ren- 
der any possible public service that can 
be given without detriment to their own 
home work. 

Twice a month the U. of C. library 
mails to all libraries in the state a list 
of its new accessions, and from time to 
time issues complete or selected lists of 
books it has on certain subjects. The 
small public library can count on the 
University library as an available source 
of material. 

A paper by Miss Pauline Madden, 
Chouteau County free library, Fort Ben- 
ton, was on The trained assistant. 

It dealt with the personal as well as 
the professional qualifications, and em- 
phasized the necessity of careful choice, 
because in many cases finances would 
prevent the appointment of more than 
one trained assistant. 

Miss Madden entered a strong plea 
that library schools should recognize 
in the county library, a field requiring 
special consideration, in their curricula, 
and that lectures with practical know- 
ledge of all phases of county work, and 
a real understanding of local conditions 
in the various states, should prepare 
students to meet the new conditions 
imposed by, and inherent in, all county 
library work. 

One of the principal addresses of the 
conference was given by Rt. Rev. F. 
W. Keator, bishop of Olympia, who 
was asked by President Stewart to act 
as “The Man with the Duster,” and 
wipe the dust from off the librarians’ 
own mirrors, that they might “see 
themsels’ as ithers see them.” 


Modestly disclaiming any intention 
or right to “hold the mirror up to na- 
ture,” and speaking simply as a life- 
long advocate and friend of the library 
movement, Bishop Keator discussed 
libraries and librarians with a knowl- 
edge that was the fruit of long ex- 
perience, a sympathy born of contact 
with both hopes and difficulties, and a 
genial humor characteristic of himself. 
(See p. 525). 

A series of state conferences gave 
opportunity for discussion of local 
questions. 

The principal feature of the evening 
meeting on Friday was a book review 
symposium, conducted by Miss Rebec- 
ca Wright, of the Seattle public library. 
Two minute annotations of “Books 
that have given me a jolt” were given 
by a score of librarians, and eight or 
ten citizens of Spokane. Some—as for 
instance, Mr Howard King’s review of 
“The Sheik”—were not only acute, but 
screamingly funny. The range of selec- 
tion was very wide, running from the 
juvenile blood-and-thunder mystery 
story to Einstein, from Sinclair’s Brass 
check to Letters of a Japanese princess. 
After the eight or ten assigned review- 
ers had contributed their quota, Miss 
Wright suggested dozens of titles, and 
invited discussion by any one present 
who had read the book, and some 20 ad- 
ditional reviews were given in this im- 
promptu fashion, making the evening 
as informal as it was enjoyable. If 
“The librarian who reads is lost,” it 
would appear that a lamentable pro- 
portion of the membership of the P. N. 
L. A. is beyond redemption. By com- 
mon consent the evening was voted 
one of the best in the history of the as- 
sociation, and it will certainly be a fea- 
ture of many coming conferences. 

The final session, on Saturday morn- 
ing was largely devoted to unfinished 
business. The following conclusions 
were reached: 

Affiliation with the A. L. A. was au- 
thorized. 

Trustees of libraries that are “insti- 
tutional members” of the association 
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are henceforth members of the P. N. L. 
A. 

Olympia, Wash., was decided on as 
the meeting place of the next confer- 
ence. 

A compilation of a membership list 
by states, to be included in the next 
Proceedings. 

The compilation and publication by the 
association of an ink printed catalog of 
embossed books in P. N. L. A. territory, 
and an embossed edition if necessary, the 
establishment of Washington state li- 
brary as a clearing house for the work 
with the blind, and the appointment of a 
committee to carry out these recommen- 
dations. The committee was appointed 
as follows: Miss Reynolds (chairman), 
Misses Mulheron, Maxwell, Sprague, 
Messrs Hitt and Chapman. 

An interesting hour devoted to an open 
forum saw many questions raised and 
discussed: Library hours, length of va- 
cations, and fumigation of books. C. W. 
Smith pointed out the expected effect 
of the Fordney tariff on the prices of 
imported books, with the result that the 
association entered its strong protest 
against those sections of the bill that 
taxed imported books to be used by li- 
braries. The incoming secretary was in- 
structed to forward this protest to all 
senators and representatives in P. N. L. 
A. territory. 

Mr John Ridington, chairman of the 
Resolutions committee, presented its re- 
port, which consisted largely of apprecia- 
tion and thanks to all the Spokane insti- 
tutions and citizens whose kindness and 
hospitality had done much to make the 
conference successful and _ enjoyable, 
and to the invited speakers, Hon. C. H. 
Fassett and Rt Rev Frederick W. 
Keator, Bishop of Olympia, for their 
addresses. 

The following officers were elected : 

President, Judson T. Jennings, librarian, 
Seattle public library; first vice-president, 
Miss Anne M. Mulheron, librarian, Library 
Assn. of Portland, Ore; second vice-presi- 
dent, Miss Pauline Madden, librarian, Chou- 
teau County library, Fort Benton, Mont.; 
secretary, M. H. Douglass, librarian, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene; treasurer, Miss 
Elena A. Clancy, Tacoma public library. 
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President Stewart warmly thanked all 
who had helped make the conference 
a success, and as she was about to de- 
clare the twelfth conference duly ad- 
journed, Mr Ridington said that before 
separating, all members in attendance 
desired to recognize, and place on rec- 
ord, their thanks and pleasure at the 
manner in which the retiring president 
had performed her duties. No confer- 
ence could desire a more tactful, grac- 
ious, stimulating and effective presid- 
ing officer than Miss Stewart had 
proved, and few conferences had been 
professionally more valuable, or per- 
sonally more enjoyable, than the sec- 
ond to be held in Spokane. While his 
action was spontaneous and unpremed- 
itated, Mr Ridington felt sure every 
one in attendance would regret ad- 
journment without some expression of 
gratitude and appreciation to the re- 
tiring president. Prolonged applause 
testified to the high regard in which 
the members of the P. N. L. A. held 
Miss Stewart. 

During Saturday afternoon, the visit- 
ing librarians were guests of citizens of 
Spokane for an extended drive thru 
the city and environs. 





Canadian Book Week 

Canadian Book Week will be launched 
on November 14, with a wonderful or- 
ganization behind it. We have had a 
good deal of “Industrial Reconstruction” 
preached at us. Now we are going to 
turn the tables on the manufacturers and 
make a big drive for “Intellectual Re- 
construction.” Every organization from 
coast to coast which has any intellectual 
interests—even as a by-product—is in 
the movement. It will be preceded in the 
larger centres by Children’s Book Week. 

CANADIAN LIBRARIAN. 





When despair’s sharp edge is near, 
Go to work. 

When your mind is racked with fear, 
Go to work. 

When you're brooding o’er the past, 

When the sky is overcast, 

Troubles coming thick and fast, 
Go to work. 
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Interesting Things in Print 
Nos. 1 and 2 of Vol. 13 of the Bulletin 
of the Virginia State library is made up 
of a list of portraits and pieces of statu- 
ary in the library with notes and il- 
lustrations. 


The library of the United States De- 
partment of Labor has issued quite an 
extended list of reference literature on 
unemployment with particular refer- 
ences to causes and remedies. The list 
was compiled by Laura A. Thompson. 


Jennie D. Fellows, the new editor of 
Decimal Classification, will carry on her 
work at the New York State library in 
Albany, where correspondence regarding 
her part of the work should be addressed. 
The sale of Decimal Classification will 
be carried on as usual. 


An attractive and interesting little 
volume is that issued by the National 
Dante committee entitled Dante: A 
guide to further study, issued by P. 
J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. It is 
printed on extra good paper with eas- 
ily read type. 


The report on Americanization in 
Delaware, 1920-21, forms No. 2 of Vol. 3 
of the Bulletin of the Service Citizens of 
Delaware. For communities just start- 
ing in Americanization work, there will 
be found many useful hints for classes, 
clubs, recreation and social service. 

A piece of beautiful typography is dis- 
played in the Handbook of the New York 
public library for 1921. The paper, 
printing and illustrations are most at- 
tractive, while the description of the li- 
brary itself lifts the ordinary opinion of 
a handbook out of the commonplace. 
The writer talked to the point and stopped 
when he reached it. 


The annual list of Technical books of 
1920: a selection, has been issued by the 
Pratt Institute free library. The list is 
compiled by Mr Donald Hendry, head of 
the Applied Science department of the 
Pratt Institute free library, and is ar- 
ranged by subject. The list carries a 
subject, author and title index, most valu- 
able features. 
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A second edition, revised and en- 
larged, of chemical literature and its 
uses, has been issued in a pamphlet. of 
80 pages. This is notes of a course of 
lectures in chemistry required of third 
year students in chemistry and chem- 
ical engineering at the University of 
Illinois, prepared by Marion E. Sparks, 
B. L. S., A. M., library assistant in 
chemistry. 

“The New York public library has re- 
ceived from Colonel Arturo Santana of 
Caracas, Venezuela, a number of copies 
of his “La Campana de Carabobo (24 de 
Junio de 1821) Relacion Historica Mili- 
tar. The volume is in Spanish, unbound, 
quarto, has 392 pages and contains nu- 
merous portraits of distinguished South 
Americans, maps and illustrations. Con- 
siderable of the matter has to do with 
Simon Bolivar. The weight of the vol- 
ume is four pounds wrapped. A copy 
will be sent to libraries requesting one 
upon receipt of postage to the zone indi- 
cated.” 


The John M. Wing Foundation at 
the Newberry library, Chicago, is the 
subject of a most interesting article in 
the August number of the Open Court. 
The article is by John T. Bramhall un- 
der the title A rich medieval library. 
Mr Bramhall appraises the material on 
printing to be found in the collection 
which is devoted to the subject and in 
his illuminating style, gives the story of 
a number of the important and rare items 
in the collection, which makes it unusu- 
ally interesting, particularly to those who 
are interested in the subject of printing. 

Mr Bramhall’s article has been issued 
as a reprint by the Open Court Publish- 
ing Company. 

The Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association for October carries on 
its first page The Call to Service by the 
president of the N. E. A., Miss Charl O. 
Williams, superintendent of the Shelby 
County schools, Memphis, Tenn. It is 
a matter of satisfaction that Miss Will- 
iams, in this call to service, does not over- 
look the public library as an integral part 
of public education. Among her other 
recommendations, she says: 
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“Libraries for rural communities as 
well as urban must be built up to keep 
alive the high purpose and the spirit of 
intelligence which schools exist to create. 
The ideals of educated men and women 
must more and more be made the ideals 
of our whole people.” 


A Union list of periodicals in the li- 
braries of Ottawa, Canada, has been 
compiled under the auspices of the Li- 
brary association of Ottawa. Ottawa, 
as the seat of the Government, natu- 
rally has a large number of technical li- 
braries and the spirit of codperation 
of the librarians of the city has brought 
about this measure of codrdination of 
material in the various institutions. 
This will undoubtedly be a very valu- 
able movement, as it is very desirable. 
Supplementary pages are to be added 
from time to time as occasion war- 
rants. 

Mr Jacombe, librarian of the Depart- 
ment of Forestry, is preparing a list of 
scientific periodicals in foreign lan- 
guages which will appear before long. 


The Journal of the National Institute 
of social sciences for 1921 is an unusually 
interesting and important number. The 
material is mostly concerned, of course, 
with the unsettled conditions in the world 
and addresses on this subject are pre- 
sented by those who are prepared, both 
by environment and knowledge, to speak 
with authority. Some of the titles are: 
Europe’s needs, International organiza- 
tion for conference and conciliation, Our 
obligations to Europe, Payment of Allies’ 
debts, Restriction of immigration, etc. 
Addresses by Madame Marie Curie, 
Robert Erskine Ely, Dr Mary E. Wool- 
ley, Miss Julia C. Lathrop, Talcott Wil- 
liams, Edward W. Bok, Otis Skinner and 
others make up an unusually interesting 
volume. 


Unemployment in agricultural pur- 
suits was one of the subjects to be dis- 
cussed at the Third International La- 
bor Conference which opened at Gen- 
eva, Switzerland, October 25. Dele- 
gates from some 50 countries discussed 
many problems with a view to further 
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legislation and other measures being 
taken thruout the world for the better- 
ment of working conditions. 

A questionnaire was sent out by the 
International Labor Office to obtain 
preliminary reports for the use of dele- 
gates to the conference. One of these 
dealt with the adaption to agricultural 
labor of measures for the prevention 
of unemployment. Five solutions to 
the problem were common to a num- 
ber of the countries sending in answers. 
The exact answers of the various gov- 
ernments to the various questions may 
be obtained from the Washington of- 
fice of the International Labor Office, 
618 Seventeenth street, N. W. 


The Quarterly list of new technical 
and industrial books, chosen and anno- 
tated for general libraries by Donald 
Hendry, head of the Applied Science ref- 
erence department of the Pratt Institute 
free library, contains the following: 
Electrical machinery; a practical study 

course on installation, operation and main- 

tenance. F. A. Annett. McGraw. 43l1p. 

The we shaping and treating of steel. 

Ed J. M. Camp and C. B. Francis. 
ceed Steel Co. 614p. 

The druggists’ circular formula book, in 
which may be found recipes for hundreds 
of unofficial preparations in daily demand. 
257p. 

Technical methods of analysis, as employed 
in the laboratories of Arthur D. Little, 
Inc., Cambridge, Mass. R. C. Griffin, ed. 
McGraw. 666p. 

Collection and disposal of municipal refuse. 
Rudolph Hering and S. A. Greeley. Mc- 
Graw. 653p. 


Handbook for heating and ventilating en- 
gineers. Ed. 4. J. Hoffman and B. 
Raber. McGraw. 475p 


Handbook of building construction; data 
for architects, designing and constructing 
engineers, and contractors Compiled by 
a staff of 46 specialists. 1474p. 

Art simplified; a book of practical art for 
advertisers, commercial artists, teachers 
and students. Prang. 145p. 


Sheet metal drafting prepared in the exten- 
sion division of the University of Wiscon- 
sin. E. M. Longfield. McGraw. 236p. 


The third Power kink book; a collection of 
short articles which have proven valuable 
as time-savers in power plant work. 
McGraw. 264p. 
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The modern motor truck, its design, con- 
struction, operation and repair. V. : 
Pagé. Henley. 800p. 

Elementary machine shop practice; a text- 
book presenting the elements of the ma- 
chinists’ trade. Van Nostrand. 320p. 

The dictionary of photography; a reference 
book for amateur and professional pho- 
tographers. E. J. Wall. 694p. Ed. 10. 





A Parting Tribute 

The staff of the Public library of St. 
Paul arranged a farewell reception for 
the departing librarian, Dr W. Daw- 
son Johnston, and Mrs Johnston, Oct- 
ober 6. Members of the Twin Cities 
library club were invited guests. Let- 
ters from librarians who were unable 
to be present were read. Dr Johnston 
responded very feelingly to the kind 
expressions of regard offered by his co- 
workers and spoke of his plans for his 
work as librarian of the American li- 
brary in Paris. 

An illuminated address expressing 
appreciation of Dr Johnston’s charac- 
ter and ability, a pledge of loyalty dur- 
ing his absence and the hearty wish 
for his return to the St. Paul public 
library, and also assuring him that un- 
der any circumstances he carried with 
him sincere affection and _ heart-felt 
wishes for his success and happiness 
was read. The tribute carried the sig- 
natures of the members of the staff. 





Never let us be discouraged with our- 
selves; it is not when we are conscious of 
our faults that we are the most wicked; 
on the contrary we are less so. We see 
by a brighter light; and let us remember 
for our consolation that we never per- 
ceive our sins till we begin to cure them. 
We must neither flatter, nor be impatient 
with ourselves, in the correction of our 
faults. Despondency is not a state of hu- 
mility ; on the contrary it is the vexation 
and despair of a cowardly pride,—noth- 
ing is worse; whether we stumble or 
whether we fall we must only think of 
rising again and going on in our course. 

—Fénelon 
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Library Schools 
University of California 

The students enrolled for the present 
year number 30, of which 12 are gradu- 
ates and the remainder seniors in the 
College of Letters and Science, who are 
giving practically all their last year to 
professional education. More than this 
cannot be accepted under present condi- 
tions. To correct a wrong impression 
which has gone out, it may be stated that 
tho the courses cannot, in this university 
organization, be called a library school, 
they are in scope and content the equiv- 
alent of a one year school with 12 hours 
of instruction a week, with preparation, 
problems and practice work in addition. 
Students are not permitted to take the 
separate courses and, to secure a recom- 
mendation for a position, all the work 
must be completed. As it is hoped that, 
in time, all the students will be college 
graduates before they begin library 
training rather than after completing it, 
preference is now given to graduates. 

There have been no changes in courses 
this year but some in the instructing staff. 
Miss Della J. Sisler, B. L. S. Illinois, is 
now giving full time to the work in cata- 
loging and classification and Miss Evelyn 
Steel, librarian of the Oakland Technical 
high-school, has taken over the selection 
of fiction and current literature. 

Of last year’s class, considerably 
smaller than the present one, the follow- 
ing members have positions: 


Marian F. Anderson and Rachel A. Look, 
California state library; Bertha O. Bier- 
nath, Standard Oil library, San Francisco; 
Dorothy Deming, acting-librarian, Univer- 
sity farm, Davis; Helen Downs, Mina E. 
Keller, Anna P. Kennedy, Mary H. Sterrett, 
assistants Fresno County library; Lois 
Howe, Federal Reserve Bank, San Fran- 
cisco; Nellie L. Stiles, Kern County library; 
Evangeline W. Thurber, School of Educa- 
tion library, University of Chicago; Esther 
Hahn, Deborah King, Ivander MaclIver and 
Katharine Wickson are all at the University 
of California library and Florence A. Rhein 
at the Oakland public library. 


Carnegie library school, Pittsburgh 

Thirty-three students have regis- 
tered in the school this year. Eight 
states, British Columbia and Shansi, 
China, are presented. Students have 
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come from the following colleges and 
universities : 

University of Pittsburgh, Carnegie 
institute of technology, Elmira college, 
Pennsylvania college for women, Wil- 
son college, Goucher college, Grove 
City college, Simmons college, and 
Woman’s college, Tokyo, Japan. 

In addition, several members of the 
class have had normal school training 
and summer courses in universities. 

Students have been assigned for 
practical work in the Central library 
and in the branches of the Carnegie li- 
brary of Pittsburgh. 

On Saturday, October 8, the students 
were privileged to hear Mrs Lamberton- 
Becker who is known thru her Reader’s 
Guide department in the Literary Review 
of the New York Evening Post. Mrs 
Lamberton-Becker gave an_ interesting 
and informal talk on the writings of con- 
temporary authors. 

The Pittsburgh chapter of the Car- 
negie Library School association enter- 
tained the class of 1922 at a picnic, Oc- 
tober 8. About 45 were present and the 
entertainment committee staged a clever 
impromptu play based on the ambiguities 
of the English language. 


Ruth E. Adamson, ’16, has been appointed 
high school librarian, Fond Du Lac, Wiscon- 


sin. 

Mary W. Eccles, ’16, has resigned her posi- 
tion at Homestead to become school librarian 
at Cleveland heights, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Nina C. BROTHERTON, 
Principal. 
University of Illinois 

The University of Illinois began the 
work for the current academic year on 
Wednesday, September 21. Registra- 
tion in the school is somewhat larger 
than for several years past, including 
15 seniors and 23 juniors besides one 
student in the College of commerce 
who is taking half of the junior work. 

The students registered represent 29 
colleges and universities and 15 states 


and the Philippine Islands. Registra- 
tion includes five men. 
Miss Emma _ Felsenthal, Illinois, 


B.L.S. ’12, who was for several years 
after graduation a member of the IIli- 
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nois faculty, has returned to the school 
after an absence of three years, part of 
which was spent in war work at A. L. 
A. headquarters in Washington; more 
recently Miss Felsenthal has been in 
the employ of the New York public 
library. 

Grace M. Murray who acted last 
year as junior reviser, has been suc- 
ceeded by Mrs Mary Eastman Severns 
and Kate S. Kepler of the senior class 
who will give part time to the work. 

During the summer several students 
had interesting temporary appointments. 
Ruth E. Sankee taught during the 
summer library school, University 
of Oklahoma. Jackson E. Towne 
of the junior class organized the li- 
brary of St. Procopius college near 
Chicago and Sara L. Woods acted as 
general assistant in the library of the 
Eastern Illinois normal school at 
Charleston. 

Readers of Pustic Lrpraries may be 
interested to learn that Florence R. 
Curtis, formerly of the faculty of the II- 
linois library school, who spent last year 
teaching English in a government 
school in North China, is doing similar 
work at Manila, Philippine Islands. 

FRANCES SIMPSON, 
Assistant-director. 


Los Angeles 


This year the Los Angeles library 
school offers three special courses 
which are open to students and per- 
sons already in library work and cover 
advanced cataloging and _ bibliographical 
research, story-telling and administra- 
tion of children’s rooms and high 
school libraries. 

Helen Seymour Aldrich, ’20, was married 


in July to Dr Edwin H. Armstrong, of Los 
Angeles. 


Fern Hartman, ’20, was married, June 29, 
to Donald Lyman of Pomona. 

_Marian Katharine Hayman, ’20, was mar- 
ried, June 2, to Donald Tolman Tarr, and 
will live in Kingman, Arizona. 

The following appointments have 
been made for the class of 1921: 


Ethelwyn Badger, librarian, Montavilla 
branch, Portland, Oregon. 
Doris Crump, assistant, Santa Clara 


County free library, San Jose. 
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Lila Dobell, librarian, Trinity County free 
library, Weaverville. 

Annice Healton, assistant, Pomona pub- 
lic library. 

Mary Marjorie Smith, librarian, elemen- 
tary school, Detroit. 

Edna Stonebrook, assistant, University of 
Washington library, Seattle. 

Rachel Thayer, assistant, Long Beach 
public library. 

Roberta Bowler, Helen Hamilton, Reba 
Richardson, assistants, Pasadena public li- 
brary. 

Mary Alice Boyd, Rosemary Livsey, Ma- 
bel Lunn, Elsie McCormick, Harriet Mather, 
Gertrude Mendenhall, Alpha Perkins, Ma- 
bel Smith, assistants, Los Angeles public 
library. 

Emily Domers, Los Angeles, ’20, has been 
appointed assistant in the Security National 
Bank library, Los Angeles. as 

Margaret Livingston, 717, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Orange County free 
library, Santa Ana. 

Margaret Newman, ’17, has been appoint- 
ed librarian of the Hawaii County free li- 
brary, Hilo, T. H. 

Nancy Vaughan, ’20, has been appointed 
librarian of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, New York City. 

Marion Horton, 
Principal. 


The New York public library 

As instructor in charge of the period 
of preliminary instruction and practical 
work, the School secured this year the 
services of Miss Carolyn F. Ulrich, act- 
ing head of the Central circulation 
branch of the New York public library. 

The school proper opened on Mon- 
day, September 19, and the final regis- 
tration of the junior class numbers 40 
students, representing 15 states of the 
union and in addition Canada, Chile, 
France, Japan, and Norway, there be- 
ing three from the last named country. 
About two-thirds of the juniors hold 
bachelors’ degrees, and with a very 
few exceptions the members of the 
class have had some library experience. 
The work of the year has opened on 
the usual lines, and has included a 
number of library visits, several of 
these being scheduled in September 
and October in order to take advantage 
of favorable weather. 

A social hour, planned to give the 
students an opportunity to become ac- 


quainted with members of the staff of 
the New York public library, was held 
on Wednesday, October 5. This is the 
first for the year of the series of Wed- 
nesday afternoon gatherings, to which 
it is customary to invite local libra- 
rians, and at which men and women of 
literary achievement frequently favor 
the school with readings. 

The Alumni association is organiz- 
ing for the year with the officers as 
elected in June and with Miss Alice 
O’Connor as chairman of the Council. 
Miss Eleanor ff. Duncan will continue 
in charge of the Alumni News Letter, 
Miss Grace Hardie will head the com- 
mittee on entertainment, Miss Louise 
Webb will direct the work of the com- 
tee on books for Boone University li- 
brary, Miss Margaret Jackson will be 
chairman of the Plummer fund commit- 
tee, and Mrs Noel Leslie will be respon- 
sible for the committee on revision of 
the constitution. 

An announcement of the open courses 
for 1921-22 is in preparation, and may 
be had upon application. 

ERNEST J. REECE, 
Principal. 
New York state library 

The opening of the thirty-sixth 
school year was marked by a larger 
registration than for any year since 
1917. Of the 41 students enrolled, 33 
are full-time students; four, eligible for 
regular standing, are taking partial 
work and four are attending the special 
course for teacher-librarians offered for 
the first time this year in conjunction 
with the New York State college for 
teachers. 

Ten states and three foreign coun- 
tries are represented: New York by 
19 students; Indiana by four; Michi- 
gan and Washington by three each; 
California by two; Colorado, Iowa, 
Massachusetts, Missouri, Pennsylvania 
by one each; Norway by three and 
China and the Philippine Islands by 
one each. 

Thirty-five colleges and universities 
are represented by bachelor’s degrees, 
three foreign schools by somewhat 











similar credentials and six by graduate 
work including the foreign universities 
of Christiania, Geneva and Grenoble. 

All but four of the regular students 
have had library experience, 14 have 
taught, five have done secretarial work 
and three social welfare work. 

Changes in the faculty 

Isabella K. Rhodes, B. L. S., 710, of 
the reference staff of the State library, 
has succeeded Mary E. Hyde as in- 
structor in cataloging and classifica- 
tion. Jennie D. Fellows will conduct 
the course in advanced cataloging for- 
merly given by Katharine Dame, and 
W. F. Yust of the Rochester public li- 
brary will be in charge of the course 
on library buildings which has been 
conducted for so many years by W. R. 
Eastman. 

Officers of the Alumni association 
for the coming year are: President, 
W. F. Yust, ’01; first vice-president, 
Mary U. Rothrock, ’14; second vice- 
president, Claribel R. Barnett, 95; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Harriet R. Peck, ’04. 

Appointments of members, classes 
of 1921-22: 

Ruth F. Bidelman, ’22, acting librarian, East 
high school, Rochester. 

Helen Cornell, ’22, assistant librarian, Free 
library, Emporia, Kansas. 

Hung Yu-Feng, ’21, librarian, National 
Southwestern university, Nanking, China. 

Lucile Killing, ’21, assistant, Public li- 
brary, Newark, N. J. 

Gudrun Moe, ’21, acting librarian, 
academy, Elmira. 

F. Grace Walker, ’21, librarian, Public li- 
brary, Kankakee, III. 

Mrs. Elsie A. Weaver, ’22, assistant, Public 
library, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Winnifred Wennerstrum, ’21, librarian, 
Warren County Free library, Monmouth, 

Lucy M. Buker, Ellen H. Jackway, Mary E. 
Martin, Leta Perry, Everett R. Spettigue, all 
of the class of 1922, and the following spe- 
cial students registered for partial work— 
Florence Boochever, William E. Hannan and 
Gertrude H. Kingsbury—are on the staff of 
the State library. One other special, Martha 
Stuart, is first assistant in the New York State 
College for Teachers library. 

Epna M. SANDERSON, 
Vice-director. 
Pratt institute 

The distinguishing characteristic of 
the class of 1922 is its internationalism, 
illustrating as it does, the far-reaching 
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influence of American library schools 
today. We have a Japanese woman, 
the first, so far as we know, who has 
come to this country for training, a 
Belgian who comes on a scholarship 
and who expects to have charge of a 
course in library work to be offered by 
the Ecole de Sciences Sociales in Brus- 
sels next fall. Another comes from the 
West Indies, and we hope that some- 
thing may be started in Jamaica by her 
efforts. Of our two Canadian students, 
one was born in Edinburgh and one in 
Turkey. This internationalism gives 
a combined linguistic range that ex- 
ceeds that of any previous class, 12 lan- 
guages, ancient and modern, being un- 
derstood by them. 

The class is less experienced in li- 
brary work than many of our recent 
classes, only 14 coming from library 
positions, but seven have taught, seven 
have done social work, and four have 
been in business; indeed only one has 
had no practical experience since leav- 
ing school. So each has something to 
contribute to the collective fund and 
we anticipate a year full of interest. 

The appointments of the following 
members of the class of 1921 have not 
been hitherto noted: 

Ida Cohen, foreign assistant, 
branch, New . York public library. 

Harriot R. Ewald, reference librarian, Pub- 
lic library, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Frances F. Hart, assistant in charge of 
Citizens Union library, New York. 

Antoinette Quinn, ‘branch librarian, 
waukee public library. 

JosEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE, 
Vice-director. 


Riverside, Cal. 

Nineteen students have registered 
for the long course, 1921-22, 12 regular 
students and seven special students. 

“Regular” students are those who 
have two years of college or its equiv- 
alent. “Special” students are those who 
have less than the two years of college, 
but are graduates of high schools, and 
show adaptability and a fitness for the 
work. 

The winter school or short course 
will begin January 9 and continue for 
10 weeks. 


Tremont 


Mil- 
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Miss Edris Powlison, ’16, has been ap- 
pointed assistant librarian in the library of 
the Price and Waterhouse Company, New 
York City, public accounting firm. 

Miss Bessie M. Janes, ’21, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Public library, 
eo East, Pa., beginning work October 

, 1921. 


Simmons college 


The first visiting lecturer for the 
year was Miss Caroline Underhill, li- 
brarian of the Utica public library, who 
made the days of the first library 
school at Columbia university live 
again for the class of ’22. 

Another welcome guest was Mary 
Rogers, one of our own. From her ex- 
perience with the Serbian Relief Com- 
mission she etched for us an unforget- 
table picture of the Serbian children, 
and the work of the welfare workers in 
bringing them back, as far as may be, 
to normal childhood. As a children’s 
librarian, Miss Rogers thought books 
and stories important factors, as well 
as food and clothing, and she told us 
of the two collections of children’s 
books she helped to form. With the 
tempting Bookshop for Boys and Girls 
at our doors, it is hard to realize in 
Boston the difficulties that hinder the 
printing or the buying of children’s 
books in Serbia. 

Miss Ellen Hedrick of Berkeley was 
another librarian whom we were glad 
to greet on her first visit to Simmons, 
tho the school had not the pleasure of 
an address from her. 

Miss Donnelly expects to spend the 
second term of the year, from Christ- 
mas to Easter, on leave, as part of the 
Sabbatical year Simmons college grants 
to its professors. The time will be 
spent in study of present-day library 
conditions, and of the Library of Con- 
gress system of classification. 

The School is again greatly indebted 
to Mr Gardner M. Jones of Salem, for 
the gift of copies of various library 
peridicals, and of a seventh edition of 
the Cutter classification. 

June RicHarpson DONNELLY, 
Director. 


University of Washington 

The University of Washington li- 
brary school opened, September 28, with 
a registration of 19, the largest class, 
except one, which has ever entered. 
Of these, eight are graduate students. 
All but one (who comes from Oregon) 
are residents of the state of Washing- 
ton. The registration has been cur- 
tailed somewhat, perhaps, by the ex- 
cessive fees levied by the last legisla- 
ture against students from outside the 
state. Many more than the usual num- 
ber of inquiries were received from 
non-residents. 


The following alumnae have left Seattle to 
accept positions in the New York public 
library system: 

Helen Corbitt, ’18; Helen Donley, ’19; 
Beatrice Mercer, 16; Helen Stone, 718. 

Marjorie Zinkie, ’14, has resigned her posi- 
tion in the New York public library and has 
returned to her home in Seattle. 

Dorothy Sewall Hudson, 719, was married 
on September 23, 1921, to Ronald Lee Gower, 


of Newton, Mass. 
W. E. Henry, 
Director. 
Western Reserve university 

The school opened, September 20, 
with a total enrollment of 43 students; 
26 of these for the regular course or 
for special work and 17 for the course 
in library work with children. The 
members of both classes have had 
varied, and in many cases extended li- 
brary experience, which should con- 
tribute materially to the interest and 
to the practical value of class discus- 
sion. Eight members of the general 
course have college degrees. In the 
course in work with children, the ma- 
jority have had either summer library 
school training or have finished public 
library training courses. Three have 
completed full year library courses and 
one has the degree of B. L. E. 

Geographically, the representation is 
as follows: California one, Illinois two, 
Indiana one, Iowa five, Maine one, 
Massachusetts one, Michigan _ five, 
Montana one, New York one, Ohio 
(aside from Cleveland) nine, Cleve- 
land thirteen, Pennsylvania two, On- 
tario, Canada, one. 
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The two classes have a joint meet- 
ing once a week for certain subjects 
which are taken in common. The 
school has been fortunate in securing 
Prof G. C. Robinson, head of the de- 
partment of education of Western Re- 
serve university, to give a course on 
principles of education during the first 
semester. The aim of this work is to 
familiarize students, especially those 
interested in school library work, with 
some of the trends in current educa- 
tional policy and to give briefly a back- 
ground of educational history. 

During the absence of Miss Tyler, 
the course in library administration 
will be conducted by Prof A. S. Root 
of Oberlin, who will give the more 
general lectures, and by Miss Eastman 
and Mr Vitz who will discuss special 
administration problems. 

Lillian L. Hutchinson, ’18, librarian, Union 
high school, Anaheim, Calif. 

Annette A. Hale, ’21, first assistant, loan 
and reference department, University of 
Rochester library, N. Y. 

Tuirza E. Grant, 
Acting-director. 





The Sharp Memorial. 

The bronze bas-relief portrait of 
Miss Katharine L. Sharp, proposed 
some time since, as a memorial tablet 
to be placed in the new library building 
of the University of Illinois, has been 
finished. 

The artist, Mr Lorado Taft, has been 
very successful in reproducing the out- 
standing characteristic of Miss Sharp, 
her inimitable and arresting poise, and 
as Mr Taft preferred the pictures of 
Miss Sharp in the prime of her young 
womanhood, garbed in her master’s 
gown, the portrait is highly satisfac- 
tory. 

It is not only a fitting memorial to 
the one whose contribution to the de- 
velopment of the scholarly side of li- 
brary science deserves permanent rec- 
ognition, but it is worthy of note as 
a piece of sculpture, typifying young 
womanhood prepared and able to meet 
the duties of her new environment. 

Mr Taft, as was to be expected, has 
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caught and expressed the ideals of the 
young professional woman at the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century which 
Miss Sharp truly exemplified in her 
attitude toward library service. ‘The 
thing to be done” was the prime fac- 
tor in her career and no other consider- 
ation was allowed to push it from the 
front rank in her estimation. 


TS GBERTI iF 








The tablet, as a piece of Mr Taft’s 
work, is a much appreciated possession 
which the University will come to prize 
more and more as time goes on, while 
as an expression of professional pride, 
it is worthy of study by the oncoming 
ranks of librarians. 

The committee who secured the ser- 
vices of Mr Taft and who counseled 
with him in its preparation was com- 
posed of students from the first classes 
of the Armour Institute days of the 
library school—Alice S. Tyler, ’94-5, 
Margaret Mann, ’95 and 796, and 
Mary Eileen Ahern, 95-6. The presen- 
tation for the committee was made at 
the gathering of the alumni of the Li- 
brary school at a dinner at Urbana in 
the week of the meeting of the Illinois 
library association, by Miss Ahern. 
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Library Commission Reports 
Indiana Library Commission 

The annual report of the commis- 
sion’s work for the year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1920, carries the usual li- 
brary plaints of short funds, short 
staff, and work undone for lack of both 
necessities. But the Indiana legisla- 
ture of 1921 increased the commis- 
sion’s appropriation from $13,500 to 
$21,250. 

The libraries along with other In- 
diana institutions, suffered serious em- 
barrassment during tax valuations ad- 
justments of the past two years, due 
to legislation of 1919. This temporary 
situation, however, has now largely 
been relieved. Two-thirds of Indi- 
ana’s libraries are in towns of less than 
3000 population, and as good service 
is largely possible only in codperation 
with the adjoining rural district—the 
township, the township library tax 
rate is an important item and still dif- 
ficult to adjust. 

An interesting feature of the report 
is the presentation of the report on 
salaries and hours in Indiana public 
libraries prepared by a joint committee 
from the Indiana Library Trustees as- 
sociation and the Indiana library as- 
sociation of which Miss Ethel McCol- 
lough of Evansville, was chairman. 
Interesting statistics show salaries 
paid to the librarians and assistants 
together with the number of assistants 
employed in libraries of the towns of 
over 2500 population. Only 11 libra- 
ries failed to codperate, and there are 
only six cities or towns of this size in 
the state without libraries. 

The commission was obliged to dis- 
continue its work with high school li- 
braries in the middle of the year, be- 
cause of fiscal straits. A list of “Rec- 
ommended books for high-schools” was 
prepared during the year for the state 
superintendent of public instruction by 
Miss Jane R. G. Marshall, high-school 
organizer of the commission. 

Fourteen library collections were or- 
ganized for service or overhauled. Five 
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new libraries were established during 
the year. 

Three library boards operating un- 
der earlier legislation were reorgan- 
ized under the general Public Library 
act of 1901. Six new counties were 
added to the seven previously operat- 
ing under the county library act. In 
one of these counties no library serv- 
ice of any sort existed previously. Ten 
new townships levied a tax to obtain 
service from a neighboring town li- 
brary; 190 townships are now served 
by 155 libraries under the township 
library support act of 1911. 

The work of. the Traveling Library 
department shows a total circulation 
of 39,037v. among 229 associations scat- 
tered among 78 of the state’s 92 coun- 
ties. These are all book loans for 
community groups, as the State li- 
brary in Indiana handles all reference 
work for individuals. 

A final table lists, for comparative 
purposes, all Indiana public libraries 
and the principal statistics under each 
in the order of the town’s population 
rank. The report lists, as now estab- 
lished in Indiana, 204 tax supported 
public libraries, nine association libraries, 
and 86 school and institutional libraries. 


Massachusetts 

The 1920 report of the Massachusetts 
library commission states that it has had 
very limited quarters assigned to it by 
the Department of Education; but in spite 
of crowded conditions, the Work of the 
office has increased steadily. 

One of the main points discussed is the 
serious scarcity of library workers owing 
to insufficient salaries. Many libraries, 
unable to fill the vacancies existing in 
their staffs, have been compelled to cur- 
tail hours or close branches. Out of 133 
calls for workers, only 44 were filled. 

The agent made 88 visits. The spe- 
cial visitor for Cape Cod made 18 visits, 
reorganized five libraries and presented 
the use of the library in four towns. 
Tuition to the Simmons College summer. 
school was paid for two librarians. The 
expenses of 25 librarians were paid to 
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the annual summer institute at which the 
total attendance was 200. There were 
139 traveling libraries in 15 languages 
sent out in addition to the 29 already in 
the field. The director of the work with 
foreigners made 33 visits and addressed 
17 organizations on library work with 
foreigners. Special commendation is 
given to the interest and knowledge the 
public librarians of the state are putting 
into the work with the foreigners. The 
25 pages of “Notes of library progress” 
give the story of the library work of the 
year in more than 100 towns, arranged 
alphabetically. The 25 pages of statis- 
tics of the free public libraries offer am- 
ple ground for comparisons. A roll of 
honor in 10 pages gives the names of 
donors of library buildings to Massa- 
chusetts. 

There are six new buildings under 
construction, 11 prospective buildings, 
and seven prospective buildings as me- 
morials to the soldiers and sailors. The 
library clubs of the state have been 
active. 

The Woman’s Education association 
has sent out 128 traveling libraries, 11 
in foreign languages, and sets of pictures 
to 77 libraries. 

The Board recommends that its serv- 
ices be extended to state institutions and 
that the amount of appropriation be in- 
creased to meet this need; that a direc- 
tor to supervise libraries in state institu- 
tions and public schools be appointed. 

Minnesota 

The biennial report (1919-20) of the 
Library division of the Minnesota De- 
partment of Education, formerly the 
Public Library commission, is the first 
issued since the commission was merged 
with the Department of Education. 

The former activities of the commis- 
sion have been continued and in addi- 
tion, the supervision of school libraries 
has been taken over. An effort was made 
in the field work to bring together school 
and public library authorities for consid- 
eration of the library needs of the com- 
munity. Of the 149 public libraries in 
the state, 108 are supported wholly or in 
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part by taxes and 41 are maintained by 
other organizations. 

More than one-half of the public li- 
braries of the state are in villages of less 
than 2000 people and every municipality 
of more than 2000 people, with perhaps 
a dozen exceptions, has established a 
public library. There are 12 counties in 
the state which have no public libraries. 
School libraries are well supplied with 
books but have suffered from lack of or- 
ganization and continuity of library 
service. 

A law to encourage the establishment 
of county libraries and to promote state 
aid for library service to schools is 
recommended. 

In the statistical tables of public li- 
braries, towns are grouped according to 
population to make possible more con- 
venient comparison of statistics. The 
tables also include a directory of libra- 
ries, statistics of high and graded school 
libraries and traveling libraries. 

Missouri 


The fourteenth annual report of the 
Missouri library commission shows that 
14,955 books and 61 debate packages 
were circulated by the traveling library 
department during the year 1920. The 
Public library at Marceline entered its 
new Carnegie building in November ; the 
new building of the Hamilton public li- 
brary was virtually completed and will 
be ready for use early in 1921. The 
Public library at Cape Girardeau is soon 
to begin the construction of a new build- 
ing, funds for which were promised by 
the Carnegie Corporation before the 
United States entered the World War. 


The county library law passed by the 
Missouri legislature contains the follow- 
ing points: 

County courts are authorized to estab- 
lish libraries and levy a tax after the li- 
brary petition has been adopted by vote 
at an annual election. 

The section of the bill requiring libra- 
rians to hold certificates of certification 
was eliminated. 

A provision copied from the Utah law 
requires county librarians to attend state 
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and district library meetings, charging 
the expenses against the library fund. 

The law applying to cities was extend- 
ed to counties, authorizing an additional 
tax of not over two mills for not over 
five years, for funds to erect a library 
building. 





American Foreign Relations 

One of the phases of American his- 
tory most neglected in the grades and 
the high school is that of the relation- 
ship of our country to the other nations 
of the world. The reasons are not hard 
to discover. The school instruction of 
most of those now teaching in the pub- 
lic schools on the subject of American 
foreign affairs consisted in little more 
than a recital of our ancient troubles 
with France and Great Britain, with 
the conclusion that, as for the latter, 
“we have whipped her twice and can do 
it again.” In fact it has been only in 
the last decade that even the colleges 
and universities have devoted much at- 
tention to this part of American his- 
tory. It followed that this part of our 
education has been left largely to the 
uncertain guidance of the daily news- 
papers and the magazines. 

That this is all wrong and even dan- 
gerous goes without saying. That the 
government cannot long be higher or 
wiser than its source is more than a 
catch phrase; it is a fact of everyday 
observation. This is a democracy and, 
in the final analysis, the people rule. 
On their collective intelligence rest the 
fortunes of good government. An able 
officer of government without the sup- 
port of an intelligent public opinion 
suffers an almost insurmountable 
handicap. The same is true of a senate 
or a house of representatives. It is not 
claimed that every citizen can become 
a trained statesman or a diplomat, but 
it is both possible and necessary that 
he become able to grasp the broad prin- 
ciples of government and foreign pol- 
icy, and hence be able intelligently to 
give voice of approval or disapproval 
to the acts of the officers of govern- 
ment. No czar or kaiser or demagogue 


can long flourish among a people ac- 
customed to governing themselves, 
Likewise, the conduct of a nation’s 
foreign relations will be on the same 
high plane as its internal government 
if there is an alert and intelligent pub- 
lic opinion to back it—Earl L. Shoup, 
formerly Associate Professor of Harvard 
university. 





Salary Adjustment. 


A recent adjustment of salaries for 
the staff of the Public library of Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, has made a decided 
advance in the grade of service. 

Grade 1 includes those with college 
and library school training added to ex- 
perience; salary $1,400-$2,000. From 
this grade, such positions as heads of 
departments will be filled. 

Grade 2 includes persons with college 
and library school training but without 
experience ; salary $1,200-$1,600. From 
this grade, positions are filled such as 
assistants where educational acquire- 
ments are necessary. 

Grade 3 is open to high school stu- 
dents and those who take apprentice 
courses; salary $900-$1,200. Those in 
grade 3 will be used to fill general as- 
sistant positions. 

The following points are considered 
in making recommendations for in- 
creases: preparation, 40 points; length 
of service, 10 points; quality of service, 
50 points. ; 





At the Round Table of King Arthur there 
was left always one seat vacant for him 
who should accomplish the adventure of the 
Holy Grail. It was called the “perilous 
seat,” because of the dangers he must en- 
counter who would win it. In the company 
of the Epic poets there was a place left for 
whoever should embody the Christian idea 
of a triumphant life, outwardly all defeat, 
inwardly victorious, who should make us 
partakers of that cup of sorrow in which 
all are communicants with Christ. He who 
should do this would indeed achieve the 
“perilous seat,” for he must combine poesy 
with doctrine in such cunning wise, that 
one lose not its beauty nor the other its 
severity— and Dante has done it.—Lowell’s 
Essay on Dante. 
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The Purpose of the School Library.* 
Sherman Williams, State Education De- 
partment, Albany, N. Y. 
(Concluded) 


To do well the work that has been sug- 
gested calls for a larger collection of 
books than is to be found in most 
schools. Therefore, the public library 
should supplement the school library. 
There should be in each grade-room a 
collection of suitable books, to which 
the children may have free access at 
all times when they are free to read. 
Children differ greatly in ability. Some 
will learn their lessons in much less 
time than others, and so have consider- 
able spare time for reading. These 
classroom collections may belong to 
the grade, or be a part of the school 
library or the public library. | They 
may be kept there permanently or 
changed from time to time. This is a 
matter of detail that each community 
may wisely be left to determine for it- 
self. Some one has said, “Tell me 
what use one makes of his leisure 
time, and I can determine pretty accu- 
rately his chances of success in life.” 
So reading, in spare moments, which 
would not be practicable without the 
use of grade-room libraries, may help 
to fix the habit of using one’s leisure 
profitably. 

Aside from the works already men- 
tioned the children should be fairly 
familiar with such works as Pilgrim’s 
Progress, Robin Hood, King Arthur 
and the Knights of the Round Table, the 
stories of the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
and the more common Greek, Roman, 
and Norse myths. This familiarity 
may be acquired thru a proper use of 
leisure moments. 

While the primary purpose of the 
school library is to lead the children 
to form the reading habit, it has other 
purposes. One of these is to use the 
library to supplement the subjects 





*Address before Library department of 


N. E. D, July, 1921. 


taught in school. For this purpose it 
is very desirable that there be a good 
collection of books in each grade-room. 

A school textbook in geography, his- 
tory, or any other descriptive subject 
is, in the main, a mere skeleton, and 
any attempt to make it more than that 
is likely to result in an uninteresting 
book, and a book that is not interesting 
is not likely to produce satisfactory 
results. 

A boy, describing a skeleton in a 
written examination, said it was “what 
there was left after the outside was 
taken off and the insides taken out.” 
Not a bad definition. A skeleton is 
not a very attractive object whether 
it be a set of bones or the dead outline 
of a subject to be studied. Both need 
to be clothed, the one with flesh and 
blood, the other thru well selected sup- 
plemental reading. 

When the pupils are studying ge- 
ography they are dealing with a text 
far too large for them and lacking in 
interest. 

In connection with this subject they 
need to read many interesting books 
of travel and books treating of indus- 
tries and commerce, no course in read- 
ing, but as large a collection of such 
books in the grade-room library as 
possible, supplemented with a list of 
such books as can be had from the 
public library, and each pupil should 
read such as he may chance to fancy. 
The teacher, and the librarian of the 
public library, if possible, should give 
the pupils some idea of what each book 
has to offer. 

The same thing is true in connection 
with the study of history. In this con- 
nection the children should be led to 
read good and attractive biographies, 
popular histories that are trustworthy, 
good historical novels, and _ historical 
poems. 

The same course of reasoning will 
apply to all descriptive subjects. It 
must be apparent to everyone that in 
the study of English the school library 
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is practically indispensable and that in 
this subject the school library should 
be largely supplemented by the pub- 
lic library. 

We need to bear in mind that mere 
knowledge is of no great value. We all 
know much more than we make use of. 
You know that it has been wisely said 
that “knowledge comes but wisdom 
lingers”; also, that “knowledge and 
wisdom, far from being one, have oft- 
times no connection.” It might with 
equal truth be said that knowledge ana 
education, far from being one, have oft- 
times no connection. Again, schooling 
and education are different things. Lin- 
coln had very little schooling but who 
would say that he was not educated? 

So the school should do far more 
than merely furnish information and a 
certain amount of mental activity. It 
is not so much what one knows as 
what he does that makes him of use in 
life, either to himself or to others. 
Therefore, our children should be led 
to have a purpose in life. This may 
be brought about thru their reading 
more readily than in any other way. 
To accomplish this is not the easiest 
task. Pupils should read stimulating 
books, but the book that will stimulate 
one pupil may not have that effect 
upon another, and a book that would 
be helpful at one period of life might 
not be of value at another time. 

Pupils should early in life begin to 
read what, for the want of a better 


term, may be called inspirational 
books. But what books are inspira- 
tional? That will be determined by 


the child, his present interests, his ma- 
turity of mind, his associates, and many 
other factors, some of which are not 
easy to determine. 

Unfortunately not many of our 
teachers have had the training to en- 
able them to do well the work out- 
lined. All schools, of whatever grade, 


that are training teachers should fit 
their pupils, not to be trained libra- 
rians, but to know some good books 
for each grade and why they are good. 
Each large school should have some 
teacher who has had some library 
training in order to help the teachers 
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in the use of the school library, to aid 
but not to supersede the teacher. Large 
high schools should have well-trained 
librarians. Children should be trained 
to use reference books to the best ad- 
vantage, especially such as a dic- 
tionary, an encyclopedia, and_ the 
World Almanac. Probably the ma- 
jority of our teachers have little idea 
of the wealth of information that may 
be had from an unabridged dictionary. 
Pupils should know some good news- 
papers and magazines and be taught 
to use them to good advantage. 

It may seem as tho I have outlined 
a pretty hard task for schools and 
teachers, but if it seems so it is ap- 
parent rather than real. If earnestly 
attempted it will be found a delightful 
and attractive task and therefore not 
difficult. 





Standards for School Libraries 

The Board of Education of Detroit, 
Michigan, has adopted, thru its commit- 
tee on school libraries, a set of library 
standards for the intermediate and high 
schools. This is issued in pamphlet form 
by the Board of Education and makes a 
very important and helpful document of 
40 pages. It is based on the report of 
1918, known as the “Certain report on 
Standard library organization and ad- 
ministration.” 

Charles L. Spain, Deputy-superinten- 
dent of Detroit, in transmitting the re- 
port for publication, makes a very clear 
statement of the value of school libraries 
A valuable bibliography relating to the 
various phases of the school library 
question closes the pamphlet. 

The issue of the Detroit News of Sep- 
tember 24 contains a very interesting ex- 
position of the plan of the Detroit Board 
of Education to establish 20 school li- 
braries in the public schools. The out- 
standing points in the article are as 
follows: 

The school libraries will be equipped 
with a collection of books, not so wide 
in range as that of the Public library, 
but of the same quality and standard. 
These will not be open for the general 
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public, as these libraries are intended 
to form an integral part of the daily 
life of the school. The libraries will be 
used for recreation reading periods, for 
class discussion of books and maga- 
zines, for class instruction in the use 
of library organization, for class activ- 
ity in search for material on projects 
and for home circulation of books once 
a week. 

It is hoped that this will give the 
children a love of reading that is worth 
while, supplement their studies by 
the use of books other than textbooks 
and correlate the work of the school 
library and the public library in order 
to make the proper connection in after 
school-years. 

The school libraries will contain two 
collections, one supplied by the board 
of education and one by the public li- 
brary. The board of education collec- 
tion will include reference books and 
duplicate copies of books in the public 
library collection which are much in 
demand. It will also contain current 
magazines from an approved list. The 
public library collection will include all 
books for circulation but will not con- 
tain more than three copies of any one 
book. 

Both ¢éollections will be chosen by 
a committee consisting of the super- 
visor of elementary school libraries, the 
librarian of Teachers’ college and the 
chief of the children’s department and 
schools’ division of the public library. 

There will also be a large collection 
of other material which will be con- 
trolled and directed from the school 
library, such as slides, maps, globes, 
clippings, cards, motion picture films, 
tC: 

It is recommendel that the status of 
the school librarian be the same as that 
of the highest elementary grade 
teacher. She is to be qualified both as 
a teacher and as a librarian. 

The children will be taught to un- 
derstand the organization, the equip- 
ment and the reference material in the 
library thru explanations by the school 
librarian. This instruction is not to be 
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formalized, but is to be in the nature 
of assistance to children in accordance 
with their needs. 

Mr Certain, in speaking of the new 
endeavor, says: 

“To me the work in the elementary 
school libraries is of the utmost im- 
portance as thru this the children are 
making a satisfactory start in the right 
direction. That the public library and 
the school authorities are codperating 
in these plans is a matter of tremen- 
dous importance and interest to us.” 





School Deposits 


In pursuit of a carefully thought-out 
program for the establishment of school 
deposit stations, in place of the older 
arrangement for the sending out of class- 
room libraries, the Indianapolis public li- 
brary has opened this fall five new school 
stations. Two of these are open twice 
a week, with a library assistant in charge, 
the others being open but once a week. 
At one of these new stations, a recent cir- 
culation for one afternoon was 163 
books, out of a total collection of about 
300 volumes. 

The “Further adventures in bookland” 
reading contest was completed by the 
juvenile readers of the Indianapolis pub- 
lic library on September 12. It again 
proved extremely popular with the child- 
ren and numerous petitions have already 
been made to have another one next year. 
The final reports show a total of 827 
children enrolled in the contest, of whom 
379 received diplomas for reading at 
least 10 books on the recommended list 
and 266 of whom read over 10 books 
The total number of books read was 
6,867. 





New course for teacher librarians 

As a result of the rapid development 
of school library work and the new 
Regents rules relating to the certifica- 
tion of school librarians, a_ special 
course for teacher-librarians has been 
arranged with the codperation of the 
New York State college for teachers at 
Albany and is open to juniors and 
seniors of the college. Credit for the 
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course will be granted by the State 
college and certification as a school li- 
brarian by the University of the State 
of New York on satisfactory comple- 
tion of the work. Practice work will 
be furnished at the libraries of the 
State college and the Albany high 
school. 

Because the course is limited to the 
two upper classes at the college, the 
number of candidates for it was neces- 
sarily small. Mary E. Cobb, librarian 
of the State college, is in charge of the 
course on children’s work and Margaret 
S. Williams of the library school fac- 
ulty and Sabra W. Vought of the 
School Libraries division are giving 
the reference work. 





One of the latest new features of The 
Booklist is the High School list which is 
hereafter to join the short special lists 
given in front of The Booklist. Hereto- 
fore the librarians have found a small li- 
brary list, a list of fiction and notes from 
the editor. An index by authors is an- 
other feature which is welcome and adds 
to the value of the publication. 





Motion Pictures in Library Work 


Motion picture programs have been a 
part of the juvenile department work at 
Reddick’s library, Ottawa, IIl., for the 
past eight years. Similar pictures have 
been shown in community centers, 
churches and schools but very few libra- 
ries have introduced this feature. 

Our audiences consist almost entirely 
of grade-school children, and _ conse- 
quently we attempt to adapt our pro- 
grams to their needs and tastes. Fairy 
tales, travel pictures, dramatizations of 
stories or historical events with which 
they are familiar, comedies, animal pic- 
tures and occasionally an industry con- 
stitute most of our programs. It is nec- 
essary to balance purely educational 
films with a comedy. 

Our auditorium accommodates 150 
only. Consequently, it is necessary to 
take the children in installments. The 
pictures start at 1:30 on Saturday after- 
noons. ‘While the first show is on, the 
cliidren who have gathered in the juve- 
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nile department for the second show are 
entertained with stories. As a rule our 
story-tellers are grade school teachers, 
kindergarten teachers and students of 
dramatic art. The stories are repeated 
to the children who attended the first 
show. Unfortunately, our auditorium is 
upstairs, but we have reduced this pro- 
cedure to such a system that when an 
ill-natured operator reported us to the 
fire authorities for conducting a danger- 
ous play-house, the only satisfaction he 
received was that we had the best regu- 
lated house they had ever seen. 

Our auditorium is equipped also with 
a victrola and a stereoptican. Records 
for the victrola are loaned each week by 
a local house. In the stereoptican we 
have shown cards from almost every 
country. Our community, like practi- 
cally every other, has a number of globe- 
trotters who are always glad to loan 
cards for this purpose. 

The entire expense of the programs 
is borne by the library. Originally pic- 
tures were shown every Saturday, but 
for the past two years, pictures have been 
shown every other Saturday only, begin- 
ning the first Saturday in October and 
ending the first of May. We pay the 
operator a flat rate of $3 an afternoon. 
The films vary in price from $7 to $12. 
Besides this we pay the express both 
ways. Films containing more than three 
or four reels are not very satisfactory 
for our purpose, because it means that 
we have some restless customers waiting 
in the juvenile department. Some of our 
popular programs require three shows. 

Some librarians would probably ques- 
tion the value of these movies and main- 
tain that they could use the money to 
better advantage on books. Our films 
like other commodities have increased in 
price. However they have made the 
juvenile department very popular with 
the children and practically all the 
“movie” visitors who are old enough to 
read, take library books. Early in the 
fall we are asked many times at the li- 
brary and on the street, “When do the 
movies start?” 

VERA SNOOK, 
Reddick library, Librarian. 
Ottawa, IIl. 
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News from the Field 
East 

Ethel Nute, Simmons ’19, is substi- 
tuting in the Attleborough public li- 
brary. 

Katherine Hall, Simmons ’20, is an 
assistant in the Radcliffe College li- 
brary. 

Katherine Middleton, Simmons 715, 
is indexing the archives of Dartmouth 
college. 


Dorothea Walker, Simmons ’20, was 
married, October 22, to Eugene Brad- 
ford Ripley, Jr. 

Mary L. Dodd, Pratt, ’16, has been 
appointed assistant librarian of the 
Public library of Adams, Mass. 


Jane L. Burbank, B. L. S., N. Y. S., 
19, has been appointed librarian of the 
Dyer library, Saco, Me. 


Ethel M. Knapp, Western Reserve, 
07, has become the librarian of the 
State Normal school at Bridgewater, 
Mass. 


Annise Kane, Simmons 710, has been 
made the cataloging and reference li- 
brarian of the Jones library, Amherst, 
Massachusetts. 


Rena M. Greenwood, formerly of the 
Public library, Medford, Massachu- 
setts, has been appointed an assistant 
in Tufts College library. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Attleboro, Mass., reports 13 
agencies for book distribution; number 
of books on the shelves, 22,967; cir- 
culation, 88,272. 


Anna G. Hall, B. L. S., N. Y. S., 716, 
resigned as organizer for the Library 
Extension division of the University of 
the State of New York to join the staff 
of the Henry R. Huntting Co., Spring- 
field, Mass. 


The Public library of Malden, Mass., 
has recently obtained four landscape 
paintings by Claude Lorraine that were 
bought from an old Italian family in 
Rome. They are considered valuable 
additions to the art museum of the 
library. 
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Marilla W. Freeman has resigned the 
librarianship of Goodwyn Institute li- 
brary, Memphis, Tenn., to accept an im- 
portant position in connection with the 
foreign law department of the Harvard 
Law School library. She entered upon 
her duties in Cambridge late in October. 


Donald K. Campbell, N. Y. P. L. S., 
17, has been selected librarian of the 
Public library at Haverhill, Mass., suc- 
ceeding the late lamented John G. 
Moulton. Mr Campbell has been con- 
nected with the New York public li- 
brary since 1914. He was dispatch 
agent for the A. L. A. at Newport 
News in 1920 where he served in the 
Merchant Marine department. 


Dr Henry S. Green has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the State Agricul- 
tural college at Amherst, Mass. Dr 
Green was formerly state librarian in 
West Virginia. During the war, he 
had charge of the camp library at Pe- 
tersburg, Va., and later was librarian 
on the transport ships. At the close of 
the war, he became librarian for the 
First Army corps with headquarters in 
Boston. Carl W. Hull succeeds him 
in the latter post. 


The report of the City library of 
Springfield, Mass.,records a circulation 
of 1,189,991v. last year—a great in- 
crease—which is more than four times 
the circulation in 1900. There has also 
been a great increase in the use of 
books as sources of information. The 
registration has reached 66,559. There 
were 18,787v. added to the library last 
year and there are now 284,800v. on the 
shelves. Close codperation with a num- 
ber of organizations of the city has 
been maintained, many of them meet- 
ing in the library building. 

The report of the Phoebe Griffin 
Noyes library, Old Lyme, Conn., for 
the year ending June 30, 1921, shows 
that the reading-room attendance was 
the largest on record. The circulation 
was also increased, tho the percentage 
of non-fiction of the war period has de- 
creased. Close codperation with the 
teachers and pupils of the grade 
schools was kept up during the year. 
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A library club for small boys has been 
started as an experiment. A number 
of especially desirable gifts of books 
were received. The space in the li- 
brary is growing less and less and ev- 
ery section is reported over-crowded. 
Central Atlantic 

Winifred Olden, Simmons ’20, has 
joined the staff of the Princeton Uni- 
versity library. 

Haze! M. Leach, B. L. S., ’20, has 
been appointed cataloger at Colgate 
University library, Hamilton, N. Y. 


Jessie Callan, N. Y. P. L., 13-14, has 
been appointed cataloger in the library of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission at 
Washington. 

Esther Betz, N. Y. S., ’15-16, re- 
signed her position in the catalog de- 
partment at Princeton university to go 
to the Carnegie library of Pittsburgh, 
as first assistant cataloger. 

Birgit Foss, N. Y. State, 19-21, re- 
signed as first assistant in the branch 
service of the Cleveland public library 
to join the staff of the Morrisania 
branch of the New York public library. 

Helen M. Stone, N. Y. S., 719-20, 
has resigned her position at the Seattle 
public library to join the staff of the 
circulation department of the New 
York public library. 

Florence E. Merville, Pratt, ’20, cata- 
loger at the McGregor public library, 
Highland Park, Michigan, has accept- 
ed a position in the catalog department 
of the Buffalo public library. 


Mary A. Saleski, N. Y. S., ‘04, who 
has been branch librarian in the New 
York public library system. since 1904, 
has resigned to teach German and 
Spanish at St. Lawrence university, 
Canton, N. Y. 


Mildred H. Pope, N. Y. S., °15-16, 
supervisor of the high school libraries 
of Seattle since September, 1918, has 
resigned to succeéd Anna G. Hall as 
organizer for the Library Extension di- 
vision of the University of the State of 
New York. 


Marie A. Hedrick, B. L. S., Illinois, 
19, was married on June 18, to Martin 
J. Stigers at her home in Fayetteville, 
Arkansas. Mrs Stigers is at present in 
the employ of the New York public li- 
brary and her home address is 251 W. 
11th St., New York City. 


The ninth annual report of the Free 
library of Allentown, Pa., records a cir- 
culation of 171,254v.; number of new 
borrowers, 2769; active borrowers, 
16,377; population, 80,000; books on 
the shelves, 22,88lv.; income for the 
year, $16,988 ; expenses, $15,578. It has 
been decided to enlarge the library 
building by the addition of another 
story and basement. 


A name for the monthly messenger of 
communication between the members of 
the New York Public Library Staff asso- 
ciation has finally been chosen and it is 
to be called The Page. No. 3 of Vol. 1 
says that the task of the committee in 
choosing between 13 titles of nearly equal 
merit was extremely difficult. 

The association has 751 members. A 
number of branches in the N. Y. system 
have 100 per cent memberships. The co- 
Operative store is a growing success. 

The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of East Orange, N. J., gives the 
number of books lent per capita, 5; per 
volume of total collection, 4; per regis- 
tered borrowers, 12; proportion of regis- 
tered borrowers to the population, 42 per 
cent; average cost per volume in 1920, 
$1.50; number of agencies, 14; number 
of volumes on the shelves, 61,423; num- 
ber of volumes lent for home use, 51,234; 
population, 50,710, and number of active 
borrowers, 12,780. 

The thirty-second annual report of 
the Osterhout free library, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., makes the following report: 
Total circulation, 199,56lv., an increase 
of 8466v. over 1919; number of bor- 
rowers, 25,914; number of books added 
during the year, 2,593, of which 277 
were gifts. Number of volumes in the 
library, January 1, 1921, 53,348. 

Book deposits were made at various 
summer colonies in the county. 
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Under the auspices of the library, 
Mr John Drinkwater, the English play- 
wright and poet, gave his lecture on 
Abraham Lincoln on January 24. Mr 
Drinkwater prefaced his lecture by an 
analysis of drama and the reading of 
a number of his own poems. After the 
lecture, he was entertained at the li- 
brary by the directors, their wives and 
the library staff. 


In the annual report of the Public li- 
brary of the District of Columbia, the 
librarian says it “is a millionaire in use, 
but poverty-stricken in the where- 
withal to render the service demand- 
ed.” There was an increase of 87,000v. 
in the circulation and an enormous in- 
crease in the demand for information 
on problems connected with the read- 
justment of business and general eco- 
nomic conditions. The _ registration 
shows that more than one-half of the 
new borrowers for the year were men. 

Arrangements have been made for a 
branch in the south-east section of the 
city. There is a program that calls for 
six additional branches at various 
points in the district and for the use of 
rooms in public school buildings in 
suburban and less congested sections. 
There was an 18 per cent increase in 
the circulation of juvenile books which 
reached approximately half a million 
volumes. 

Central 

Mrs Alice Barns, for the past 14 
years librarian of the Auburn library, 
Ft. Wayne, Indiana, has resigned. 

Howard B. Sohn, B. L. S., Illinois, 
20, has been appointed librarian of the 
McKinley high-school, Canton, Ohio. 

Nancy H. Todd, B. L. S., N. Y. S., 
18, has joined the cataloging staff of 
the Indianapolis public library. 


Elizabeth Putnam, Simmons ’11, has 
been appointed a children’s librarian in 
the Detroit public library. 


Abbie Gammons, Simmons ’10, has 
been made first assistant in the cata- 
loging department of the Detroit pub- 
lic library. 
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Seven more branches of the Public 
library of Minneapolis, Minn., were re- 
opened for full time service on Novem- 
ber 1. 


Helen Burgess, Simmons ’19, has re- 
turned to the Cleveland public library 
system as librarian of one of the Junior 
high-schools. 


Miss Jane Brown, formerly army li- 
brarian at Camp Knox, Kentucky, has 
been appointed naval librarian at the 
U. S. Naval Hospital, Great Lakes. 


Miss Mary I. Herd, formerly of the 
Carnegie library of Pittsburgh, has 
joined the staff of the Cleveland public 
library as library statistician. 

Marjorie A. Harrington, B. L. S., 
N. Y. S., ’20, has been appointed as- 
sistant cataloger in the East Cleveland 
public library. 

Hennepin county, Minnesota, is to 
have in 1922, a one-mill tax levy for li- 
brary service in communities not already 
taxed for library purposes. 

Frances Frederick, N. Y. S., “17-18, 
has returned to the Detroit public li- 
brary as assistant in the reference de- 
partment after a leave of absence of 
several months. 

Emily Turner, Pratt, ‘98, librarian of 
the Connecticut college for women at 
New London, has been made librarian 
of Antioch college, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio. 


Ruth Hoffman, Pratt, 18, formerly 
of the staff of Your Home library, 
Johnson City, N. Y., has accepted the 
position of children’s librarian of the 
Public library at Sioux City, Iowa. 

M. Irene Beatty, N. Y. S., 714-15, re- 
signed as head of the circulation de- 
partment of the Public library, St. Jo- 
seph, Mo., to take charge of a branch 
of the Public library at East Cleveland. 

Imogene Wintermute, B. L. S., Illi- 
nois, “20, was married on Saturday, 
October 1, to Charles Frederick True 
of Detroit, Michigan. Mrs True’s ad- 
dress will be 1404 Webb avenue, De- 
troit, Mich. 
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The report of the treasurer of the 
Public library of Hoopeston, Illinois, 
shows: Expenditures for the year, 
$3338; receipts for the year, $7278 ; bal- 
ance on hand, cash and notes, May 1, 


1921, $7919. 


Catherine Leslie McGraw, B. L. S., 
’20, was married on Saturday, July 30, 
to Parker Metcalf Wheeler of Urbana, 
Illinois. Mrs Wheeler is continuing her 
work in the catalog department for the 
present. 


Leta E. Adams, N. Y. S., ’09, has re- 
signed her position with Gaylord Bros., 
and will return to the strictly professional 
field of library work. After November 1, 
Miss Adams will be with her mother and 
sister at 2128 FE. 100 St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Mary L. Hubbard, B. L. S., Illinois, 
13, has resigned from the teaching 
staff of the Library school of the New 
York public library and is at present 
in the catalog department of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

The Public Library board of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has decided not to proceed 
with the building of their new library 
with the $2,000,000 of the original bond 
issue granted for that purpose, but to 
place a request for another $2,000,000 
on the ballot at the next general elec- 
tion. 


A most successful “Bargain Week” 
was held by the Minneapolis public li- 
brary early in October. The object 
was to recover long overdue or lost 
books. It was widely advertised with 
the slogan “no fines and no questions 
asked,” resulting in nearly $1000 worth 
of books and music recovered. . 


The annual report of the Simmons li- 
brary in Kenosha, Wisconsin, records a 
circulation of 231,950v.; registered bor- 
rowers, 14,291; number of volumes on 
the shelves, 42,859; population served, 
40,472; income, $60,269; balance on 
hand, $31,164; expenditures, $47,095; 
balance on hand to date, $44,337. 

The library board of Minneapolis, 


Minn., asked for a budget for 1920 of 
$332,350. The board of estimates of the 
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city has allowed them $326,000. This is 
.25 mills on the dollar more than the 
previous appropriation. The library 
board was granted a maximum of two 
mills by the voters of the city at the elec- 
tion last spring. 


Corinne A. Metz, B. L. S., N. Y. S,, 
for the past year on the staff of the In- 
dianapolis public library, has become 
county librarian of Allen county, In- 
diana, in connection with the Public li- 
brary of Fort Wayne. Miss Metz was 
formerly librarian of the Brumback li- 
brary of Van Wert county, Ohio, and 
the Wasco county library, The Dalles, 
Oregon. 


Upon nomination of the Executive 
board of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, the Board of trustees of the 
American library in -Paris have ap- 
pointed Dr W. Dawson Johnston li- 
brarian of that library. Dr Johnston 
will take office the first week in No- 
vember. 

Mrs Jennie T. Jennings has been 
made acting librarian of the Public li- 
brary, St. Paul, Minnesota, in Dr John- 
ston’s absence. 


The Public library of Cairo, Illinois, 
has received the gift of a valuable col- 
lection of Cairo newspapers from the 
Honorable John M. Lansden, for many 
years perhaps the foremost citizen of 
the place. The bound volumes include 
the IVar Eagle, 1864-65; the Cairo Daily 
Democrat, 1865-68; the Cairo Evening 
Bulletin, 1868-71; the Cairo Evening 
Sun, 1872 and 1878. The papers are 
well bound, have been indexed and will 
doubtless prove a valuable source of his- 
torical material relating to Illinois. 


The request of the Cleveland Public 
Library board for an additional $2,- 
000,000 bond issue has received the 
hearty support of Organized Labor of 
Cleveland. The declaration of the lat- 
ter says, “The new library means 
more to Cleveland than just the work 
for men who need work. It is not a 
Carnegie gift; it is our own library. 
Every man who works for a weekly 
wage in Cleveland should do more than 
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vote for the library bond—he should 
get out and urge his friends to vote 
also.” 


On October 7, the Indianapolis public 
library observed its fourth annual Open 
House in honor of Riley’s birthday and 
the anniversary of the opening of the 
new library building. After a very pleas- 
ing program, including music and child- 
ren’s dances, the library was thrown open 
to visitors. The Open House feature 
was emphasized more strongly this year 
than on previous occasions, all depart- 
ments operating as on regular library 
time and posters and placards being used 
freely to explain different features of 
departmental work. The library staff 
used the anniversary as an occasion to 
present to the library numerous articles 
needed in the staff dining room and kit- 
chen, including china, silverware and sil- 
ver candlesticks. 


Miss Fanny Duren, who has been li- 
brarian at the U. S. Naval training sta- 
tion, Great Lakes, IIl., for the last three 
years, has resigned on account of her 
health in order to take a much needed 
rest. Miss Duren was in charge of the 
Great Lakes library under the A. L. A. 
and has effectively organized the work 
of this station on a permanent basis 
after the transfer of the library to the 
Navy. She has made the library an 
integral and necessary part of the sta- 
tion activities and has been unusually 
successful in popularizing the library. 
Her resignation was accepted with 
many regrets. 

Miss Irene Dayton Drexel, ’11, has 
been transferred from the library of the 
U. S. Marine barracks, Paris Island, S. 
C. to succeed Miss Duren at Great 
Lakes. 


The annual report of the Public library 
of East Cleveland, Ohio, records a cir- 
culation of 150,869v.; 70,450v. were used 
in the library by approximately 35,225 
people. An important feature of the 
school work has been the deposit collec- 
tions in the grade schools. These are 
lent for home use thru the schools. Close 
cooperation was carried on with the high 
schools, tho the public is being somewhat 
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crowded out in the use of the library by 
students. There is need of a branch li- 
brary at the high school building. 

Several exhibits were held at the li- 
brary during the year, particularly of 
books for children. Exhibits were also 
received from the Cleveland museum of 
art. The club rooms were very popular. 
There was a total of 180 meetings re- 
corded, of which 62 were in connection 
with library work and 118 were held by 
outside organizations. 


The Marion County medical library 
in Indianapolis is the outgrowth of a gift 
of books which were given many years 
ago by the eminent Dr Bobbs. There 
has been close codperation between this 
library and the Indianapolis public li- 
brary, the latter housing and caring for 
the library, the expenses for which are 
borne by the Marion County medical so- 
ciety. 

When a beautiful room in the new pub- 
lic library building was prepared to re- 
ceive the Marion County medical library, 
the members of the society presented a 
bas-relief portrait of Dr Bobbs, almost 
life-size and done by Borglum, which 
makes a very striking and attractive 
viewpoint on entering the library. At 
the bottom of the bronze tablet are cast 
the following words: 

The skill of the physician shall lift up his 
head and in the sight of great men he shall 
be in admiration.—Ecclesiasticus. 

South 

Verne Bowles, N. Y. S., ’14, has 
joined the staff of the Missouri His- 
torical society, St. Louis. 

Miss Scharlottie Stewart has been 
appointed chief librarian for the army 
library service in the Panama Canal 
zone, with headquarters at Balboa 
Heights. 

Roberta Dulin, Illinois, ’18-19, has 
resigned her position as librarian of 
the Sul Ross normal college at Alpine, 
Texas, to accept a position in the Ex- 
tension department of the University 
of Oklahoma. 


Martha Kelley, Pratt, °19, recently 
assistant librarian of the Military hos- 
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pital, Perryville, Maryland, has been 
appointed librarian of the United 
States Public Health Service hospital, 
Biltmore, North Carolina. 


The annual report of the Public library 
of Louisville, Kentucky, records a cir- 
culation of 1,117,916v. This does not in- 
clude the use of books in the library. 
Books on the shelves, 229,503; active 
registered borrowers, 55,222. There 
are 19 distributing agencies. The cost 
of maintenance was $119,733; income, 
$146,500. 


Governor T. C. McRae of Arkansas 
is at the head of the drive in that state 
“to put more life into a forward edu- 
cational movement.” The three def- 
inite purposes, according to Governor 
McRae, are: 

To place a library costing at least $100 in 
every school in the state; 

To afford opportunity for every illiterate 
adult to learn how to read and write; 

To make a survey of all primary and sec- 
ondary schools in the state “in order to know 
just what we lack and therefore more intel- 
ligently go to work to secure just what we 
need.” 

Arkansas towns and cities have good 
schools but the rural communities are 
not touched. More than one-half of 
the country children have little or no 
education. The state is also deficient 
in libraries. Arkansas ranks at the 
bottom of the list of states in books. 
Two states exceed Arkansas in il- 
literacy. There are 37 books to every 
thousand people in Arkansas. 

The report of the Public library of St. 
Louis, Mo., records a marked increase 
in activities. The circulation was 2,- 
208,090v., the largest in the library’s his- 
tory. There are 607,617 books on the 
shelves. Out of a staff of 272, the li- 
brary test 117 by resignation during the 
year. Of these, 53 were full time per- 
manent assistants. Four Visitors’ Nights 
were held—one for nurses, one for 
teachers, one for recent high school 
graduates and one for Jugo-Slav resi- 
dents. 

The reference work shows a decided 
increase in all departments. The library 
uses 228 agencies of book distribution, 
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and three branch libraries in new schools 
are ready for opening. The Board of 
Education will equip and maintain the 
quarters, while the library will furnish 
the books and librarians. 

Thirty-six exhibitions of prints, art ob- 
jects and educational and industrial ma- 
terial were held. The City art museum 
placed 12 paintings in the library during 
the year. 

Additional items of interest in the re- 
port are an enlarged municipal refer- 
ence collection, a new reading and recep- 
tion room for teachers, the increased use 
of the pianola rolls, continuance of the 
useful writing room and of the staff med- 
ical inspection service and growing con- 
tributions to the Americanization cam- 
paign. 

West 

Miss Dey Smith (Illinois) has accept- 
ed the position of librarian of the Pub- 
lic library in Basin, Wyoming. 

Esther Pierson, B. L. S., Illinois, ’20, 
has resigned from the Emporia, Kan- 
sas, library to take a position in the 
Public library, Kansas City, Missouri. 

The Kellogg library in the State 
normal school at Emporia, Kansas, has 
sent out to the 105 county superinten- 
dents of that state a letter of instruc- 
tions as to the best way of celebrating 
Children’s Book Week. If one-half of 
the suggestions are carried out, Kansas 
will be alive to the importance of the 
use of books, November 13-19. 

The Carnegie Corporation of New 
York has made a grant of $50,000 to 
the College of Emporia, Kansas, for 
library endowment and will pay the 
interest to the library annually, begin- 
ning this year, while the college raises 
an equal amount for the same purpose. 
Mary B. Nethercut, a graduate of 
Smith college and of the Wisconsin li- 
brary school, and recently librarian of 
Rockford college, Illinois, has been 
made librarian. 

Pacific coast 

Jean Urquhart, Riverside ’21, has been 
appointed librarian of the Riverside 
Girls’ high school. 
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Rosa B. Cage, Riverside °19, has been 
appointed librarian of the Polytechnic 
high school, Riverside, California. 


Lilla B. Dailey, Riverside °15, died at 
her home in Escondido, California, Sep- 
tember 19, 1921. 


Lillian L. Dickson has been appoint- 
ed acting librarian of the Public li- 
brary, Riverside, California. 


Lena G. Towsley, Pratt, ’13, librarian 
of the N. Y. Bar Association library, 
has been made children’s librarian at 
the Public library of Everett, Wash- 
ington. 

Ruth L. Brown, B. L. S., N. Y. S., 
’16, resigned as secretary of the Ver- 
mont public library commission to join 
the reference staff of the Oregon state 
library. 

Anna K. Fossler, N. Y. S., 99, has 
resigned as head of the technology de- 
partment at Portland, Ore., to accept 
the assistant librarianship of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 

Lillian M. George, B. L. S., N. Y. S., 
10, resigned from the Oregon State 
agricultural college to become head 
cataloger at the Washington State nor- 
mal school at Bellingham. 


Susan T. Smith, for 13 years reference 
librarian in the California State library, 
succeeded Lauren W. Ripley as librarian 
of the Public library, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, July 1. 

Gladys English, Western Reserve ’17, 
has resigned from the Schools depart- 
ment, Fresno County free library, Cali- 
fornia, and has joined the staff of the 
Public library, Berkeley, California. 

Elizabeth R. Topping, B. L. S., N. 
Y. S., 710, has succeeded Miss Steffa 
as librarian of Ventura County. 

Julia Steffa, B. L. S., N. Y. S. 07, 
has resigned as librarian of the Vent- 
ura County free library of California 
to become librarian of the Madera 
County free library. 

Jessie L. Arms, B. L. S., Illinois, ’11, 
who has been for a number of years, 
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head of the catalog department at Iowa 
State University library, resigned from 
that position and is at present with her 
family in Outlook, Washington. 


Joyce Backus, Simmons ’20, by error 
reported last month as being head of 
the circulation department of the State 
college of Washington, Pullman, is the 
reference assistant at the State library 
of California. 

Louise W. Katz, New York, 1902-03, 
has resigned from the catalog depart- 
ment of the University of Minnesota 
library and has returned to California 
where she will join the catalog staff 
of the Leland Stanford University li- 
brary. 

One of the most attractive poster 
displays ever shown at the Seattle pub- 
lic library consists of poster advertise- 
ments used by the French and Italian 
railways. The posters are 36 by 27 
inches and picture noted scenic attrac- 
tions in those countries. The coloring 
is especially vivid and striking. The 
French posters were obtained thru the 
local French consul and those from 
Italy are distributed by the Italian 
State Railways, 281 Fifth avenue, New 
York City. 

The annual report of the Public library 
of Berkeley, California, records a circu- 
lation of 449,700v., an increase of 11 per 
cent; number of borrowers, 25,804; to- 
tal number of volumes in the library, 
83,516; number of agencies for circula- 
tion, 28; full time staff, 22; expenditures 
for the year, $53,231, and population of 
the city, 60,000. 

The main building of the library is 
much overcrowded and, special efforts 
are being made to secure funds for a 
large addition. The staff salaries were 
increased for all positions. The average 
increase per assistant was over $300. 

In answer to a little leaflet publishec 
by one of the California county libraries 
under the title, Let the Sutter County 
library help can your fruit, the libra- 
rian, Miss Hewitt, reports that some 
folks took her literally. On more than 
one occasion, fruit was brought to the 
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The Truth About 


Christian Science 
By James H. Snowden, D. D.LL. D. 


Professor of Systematic Theology 

in Western Theological Seminary 

Dr. Snowden’s name is sufficient 
guarantee as to the thoroughness 
of the treatment of this vital sub- 
ject, as to the frankness with 
which it is handled, as to the truth- 
fulness and depth of the research 
and as to the finality of the conclu- 
sions. 
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This book covers the whole ground of 
Christian Science in its origin and his- 
tory and present condition and prospects. 

It aims to tell the truth about the 
founder and the faith of this cult in a 
plain but kindly way, spiced with genial 
satire and humor. 

“Dr. Snowden does a genuine Service 
to humanity. While showing plainly that 
Christian Science is neither Christian 
nor scientific, he gladly recognizes the 
large element’ of truth underlying this 
cult; truth which the Church recognized 
during the early centuries but which she 
neglected during the last fifteen.”— 
American Church Sunday School Maga- 
zine. 


Cloth Binding, 300 Pages 
$2.40, postpaid 
Send for Descriptive Leaflet 
The Presbyterian Board of Publication 


(THE WESTMINSTER PRESS) 
Headquarters: Philadelphia, Witherspoon Building 
New York, 156 Fifth Ave Nashville, 711 Church St. 

Chicago, 125 N. Wabash Ave, St. Louis, 411 N. Tenth St. 
Cincinnati, 420 Elm St. San Francisco, aoe Post St 
‘Atlanta (Colored), 200 Auburn 
Pittsburgh, Granite Bldg., Sixth Ave. & AVood St. 























library with the expectation of learn- 
ing how to can it on the spot. Miss 
Hewitt has been writing special arti- 
cles and preparing lists of agricultural 
books and books on country life which 
have been received with a very grate- 
ful spirit. 

The library is three years old. It 
started in 1918 with 675 books but in 
the last year, 37,599 loans were made 
from the library. There are 11 
community branches and 32. school 
branches, with others scattered thru- 
out the county. A great many books 
go from the main library by rural mail 
delivery. 

Recent changes in the staff of the 
Seattle public library include the fol- 
lowing: Ethel N. Briggs, formerly in 
the Brooklyn public library, appointed 
children’s librarian of the Ballard 
branch; Louise Encking, Pratt ’07, for 
10 years librarian of the Normal school 
at Oshkosh, Wis., appointed assistant 
in the general reference division ; Jessie 
M. Eastman, Washington ’16, promot- 
ed to be librarian of the Georgetown 
branch; Anna M. Anderson, Pitts- 
burgh ’13, promoted to be librarian of 
the Columbia branch; Marvy E. Good- 
fellow, Riverside °17, appointed as- 
sistant in the central circulation de- 
partment; Anna L. Bowles, Washing- 
ton ’21, appointed assistant in the 
Queen Anne branch; Latta Snider, 
Washington ’21, appointed assistant in 
the central circulation department; 
Camille Shuford, formerly in the New 
York public library, appointed assist- 
ant in the University branch. 


The annual report of the Public 
library of Pomona, California, records: 
Books on the shelves, 45,235; circulation, 
163,684v.; cardholders, 8730; population, 
15,000. 

Weekly concerts were held in the 
library, mainly by the use of the phono- 
graph but varied by songs, readings 
and instrumental music. Musicians 
have conducted special concerts and 
these informal gatherings have devel- 
oped into a real community activity. 
A number of art exhibits were held 
of choice reproductions with critical 
estimates attached. Shipboard was 
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used as mounts for large prints and 
answered the purpose very well. Nine 
organizations held regular meetings in 
the library. The report closes as 
follows: 

It is a fad nowadays to jeer at small cities 
and their activities as “small-town stuff.” 
Because the library keeps abreast of the 
best in the wide world, it is in a position to 
perceive the falsity of this sneer. We make 
an effort to discover and call attention to 
the good points of our city. “Appreciate 
Pomona” might be our slogan, did we take 
time to adopt one. The treasures exhibited, 
the local talent fostered, all have revealed 
the worth of our community, and inspire 
mutual respect. 

Canada 


The annual report of the Carnegie 
library, Ottawa, Canada, records a 
shortage of funds in spite of strict 
economy in every way. The power to 
increase the rate was taken advantage 
of by the city council and the library 
board, for the first time in years, will 
soon have funds adequate to its needs. 
The new tax law allowing 50 cents per 
capita to maintain the library will be 
very helpful. 

There are 73,000v. on the shelves. 
The number of French magazines pub- 
lished in Europe, received by the li- 
brary, was increased. The circulation 
of books for home reading was 260,000v. 
There are 20,679 borrowers’ cards in 
force, of which 20,679 are adult and 
3759 are juvenile. 

_ The average increase in salaries dur- 

ing the last two years has been 40 per 

cent. The staff now numbers 22. 
Foreign 

Marjorie R. Rockwood, Simmons ’18, 

was married to Leonard Hathaway Cald- 
well, September 5, at Hopedale, Mass. 
Mr and Mrs Caldwell have sailed for 
China and will make their home at 
Nanking. 
_The annual report of the Municipal 
library of Warrington, England, re- 
cords the number of books on the 
shelves, 63,027; circulation, 111,121, an 
increase of 3 per cent; increase in reg- 
istration, 22 per cent. A new reading 
toom has been opened. 


_The Commission for Relief of Bel- 
gium Educational Foundation, of 
which Herbert Hoover is president, has 
announced gifts of 100,000 francs each 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
IN 


Foreign Languages 


Brentano’s have been advisors and pur- 
veyors to leading libraries of the United 
States of Artistic Children’s Books in 
Foreign languages for a number of years 
as our Foreign Purchasing Officers and 
Agents keep us especially well posted in 
this line. 


Recent French Books 


La Fontaine: Les Plus Belles Fables de la 

Fontaine. $1.75 

Collection of La Fontaine Fables, very 
originally illustrated by 38 silhouettes. 


Jammes, Francis: Le Bon Dieu chez les En- 

fants. $1.80 

A collection of moral tales written in a 

charming and appealing way. Illustrated 
by Mme. Franc-Nohan. 


St. Francois d’Assise: $3.75 
Illustrated by Boutet de Monvel. For older 
children, who appreciate the beautiful pathos 
of the story. 


Labelle, Charles: Les Contes du Berger. $4.25 


A beautiful selection of fairy tales and of 
legends not known by every child. Richly 
illustrated in black and white and in colers 
by Clement Serveau. 


Recent Italian Books 


Pagani, Gina: Grilli Canterini. $2.80 
A collection of Italian Children songs, orig- 
inally illustrated in colors by R. Sarri with 
music. 


Cantilene Popolari dei Bimbi d’Italia. $6.00 


Another collection of children songs, beauti- 
fully illustrated in colors by M. Montedoro 
with music. 

Adami, Giuseppe: Batochio e Cavicchio $2.00 
Artistically illustrated in colors by Brunell- 
eschi. These comedies are very appealing 
to children. 

Adami, Giuseppe: Narren le Maschere. $5.00 
A new story book for children beautifully 
illustrated in colors by M. Montedoro. 


Also Spanish Children’s Books and German chil- 
dren’s Books 


BRENTANO’S 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE WORLD 


Paris NEW YORK Washington 
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to the universities of Brussels and 
Louvain, to purchase books for their 
libraries. 

Hilda C. Laird, Pratt, ’19, thanks to 
her Canadian nationality, has been ap- 
pointed assistant in the library of the 
League of Nations at Geneva. Miss 
Laird accompanied by her mother, who 
was also of the class of "19, has already 
sailed to take up her duties. 


An interesting effort is that begun re- 
cently by the Red Cross Juniors, thru 
which they expect to found children’s li- 
braries in France. Three are now in op- 
eration and others are planned. At Buzy, 
there are 175 volumes. There are also 
libraries at Fresnes-en-Woevre and at 
St. Mihiel. Of the latter, the Junior Red 
Cross News says: 


At Saint-Mihiel, we chose a room on the 
first floor of the college, altho the building 
is half in ruins. Window panes have been 
replaced by oiled paper, but the room is long 
and has plenty of light. The spirit of Amer- 
ica is still alive in Saint-Mihiel, and over 
the shattered windows of the old college 
hang the French and American flags. 





The conventions of the librarians are not 
mere junketing excursions. They are de- 
voted to earnest work and serious study. 
Fifty distinct meetings were crowded into 
the week’s program at Swampscott. It is 
a science, the handling of vast collections 
of books and of the mechanisms which make 
them speedily accessible to the millions who 
seek and sometimes read, mark, learn and 
inwardly digest them. Even the general 
knowledge of the myriads of books which 
the competent librarian must have is pro- 
digious. To attain the proficiency of the 
men and women who met at the Swamp- 
scott convention in making this store of 
knowledge available to others means much 
experience and intelligently directed labor. 
They are a distinct force in the economy 
of our American life, these professional 1i- 
brarians, and none the less so because theirs 
is a silent and self- effacing force—N. Y. 
Herald. 


“You will find it less easy to uproot faults 
than to choke them by gaining virtues. Do 
not think of your faults; still less of others’ 
faults; in every person that comes near you 
look for what is good and strong; honor 
that, rejoice in it; and as you can, try to 
imitate it; and your faults will drop off like 


dead leaves, when their time comes.” 
—John Ruskin 
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Work-a-Day Heroes by Chelsea 
Curtis Fraser (Crowell) is a book that 
is “Full of thrills that are true.” It is 
the story of a class of men who are 
the real heroes of the world, as they 
go daily thru the dangers of their oc- 
cupations. Most of them risk and often 
lose their lives in work that makes life 
more comfortable and happy for their 
fellow-men but in nowise injures their 
fellow-men. 

Let the borrowers at the libraries 
read these stories in the hope that they 
may appreciate the more the bravery 
that is so common that it too often 
passes unnoticed. 

One of the best remembrances re- 
lating to the late Theodore Roosevelt 
was his custom of frequently going to 
the cab of the engine men on the 
train which carried him thru a long 
journey and expressing his thanks for 
the care and safety which had been 
given him on his way. 

A good first-book-borrowed for a 
workman would be Fraser’s Work-a- 
Day Heroes. 





Hang On To Ycur Grit! 
Don’t give up hoping when the ship goes 


down; 

Grab a spar or something—just refuse to 
drown. 

Don’t think that you’re dying just because 
you're hit, 

Smile in the face of danger and hang on to 
your grit. 


Folks die too easy—they sort of fade away, 

Make a little error and give up in dismay; 

Kind of man that’s needed is the man of 
ready wit 

To laugh at pain and trouble and keep up 
his grit—Selected. 





Wanted—General assistant for six 
months’ work, December-June 1, Public 
library, Tampa, Florida. 





Wanted—A children’s librarian for 
large Pennsylvania library. Must 
have a training school certificate and 
have had experience. Salary $1590. 


Address, Librarian, Carnegie free li- 
brary, Allegheny, Pittsburgh, N. S., 
as 








